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OYAL LITERARY FUND. 

The SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of ‘the 
CORPORATION will take place in Freemasons’ Hall on WEDNES- 
DAY, the 22nd of JUN 


The Right Hon. ¥ E. GLADSTONE, M.P., in the Chair. 
STewarps, 
Richard Edward Arden, Esq., | Rev. “pay William King, M.A., 


F.G. Saxlingham. 

Wentwirth Blackett Beaumont, | Ri, At Tien, Lord King sdown. 

1) Frederick Meare, Esq., 
mer. 7 Hoseph Williams Blakesley, F.S.A 

Rey. F. K. Mg et Warden of 
sees Booth Eas Bohn, Esq. All Soul 
James Boo’ Right Hon, Sir George Cornewall 
John ousted, BA Lewis, Bart. 


Benjamin Bond ‘Gabbeil, Esq., | John Delveent Lewis, Esq., M.A. 


Ashurst Majendie, Esq. -» F.B.S., 
P.G.S 
James “Ranald Martin, Esq., 


R.S. 
Right Hon. J.R. Mowbray, M.P. 
Sir Leta Northcote, Bart., 
C.E 


D.C.L., 
William Ling +o Esq., M.A. 
Raikes Currie, Esq. John Pe te 

si Dickinson, Esq., F.R.S.,| Wm.Fre erick Pollock, rs, «MLA. 


Rev. Edwin Prodgers. 
Geo. Digby Wingfield Digby,Esq. | C. W. Giles Puller, Esq. +) 
Rey. Ww m. Ellis, Hoddesdon. 


M.A 8. 

Sir Hugh M. Cairns, M.P., Soli- 
citor-General. 

ops og Cheney, Esq., B.A., 


Edward Clowes, Esq. 
Right Hon. et Earl of Coventry. 
erries Creed, E: 


Protesior Owen, M.D., 
gee eee Croker, E isq., F.S.A., 


Right Hon. the Earl of een, 
the Dean of Ely. P.R.G.S 
Rev. Canon Robertson, M.A. 
Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of 
Salisbury. 
Alfred Seymour, 
James Spicer, Esq. 
The Vice-Chance 





otheron-Estcourt, 


Rey. Fr Frederick W. Farrar, M.A., 





asq. 





Ww aia 1 Forsyth, Esq., M.A.,Q.C. : 
bcicwee Lewis Gruneisen, Esq., or Sir John 
Samuel Gurney, Esq, M.P. 
Rev. Ernest Haw kins, B.D. } 
Thomas Hughan, Esq. Rev. z. ee Traherne, 
Sir Walter James, Bart. 1.A., F.R.S. 

R.W. Johnson, Esq.,Birmingham. ea Wright,Esq.,M.A.,F.S.A. 


Tickets, 21s. each, may be obtained from the Stewards ; and from 
the Sec retary, at the Chambers of the Corporation, 73, Great Russell 
Strect, W.C. OCTAVIAN Burwirr, Sec. 


Stuart. 
eee Swanston, Esq., Jun., 








OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE.—The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is now 
open.—Admission (from Eight till Seven o clock) 1s. Catalogues ls. 


. Joun Prescotr Knieut, K.A., Secretary. 


Buse. INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 

LLERY, with a Collection of PICTURES by AN- 
CIENT MASTERS and deceased BRITISH eee is OPEN 
Daily from Ten to Six. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 


GEORGE ioas: Secretary. 








XHIBITION of the SOCIETY of BRITISH 

ARTISTS.—Incorporated by Royal Charter—The Thirty- 

sixth Annual Exhibition of this Society is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. 
until dusk. Admittance Is. 


Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. T. Rozerts, Secretary. 





OCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS. 
—The Fifty-fifth Annual Exhibition is NOW OPEN at their 
Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East (close to the National Gallery), from Nine 
till dusk.’ Admittance 1s. Catalogue 6d. 
Joseru J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


WINEY LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—A Course 

of Twelve Lectures will be delivered at the Museum of ea tical 
Geology, Jermyn Street, on MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
and THURSDAY IN EACH dap: , commencing on the 13th 

JUNE, at 3 o’clock, p.m., by A. G. ME ULE, M.D., Professor of 
Natural History in the Queen’s University, Treland. ‘Admission free. 


WHITSUN HOLIDAYS. 
OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM open FREF 


day from 10 till 6, and on slice TUESDAY, and 
WEDN ESDAY EVENINGS from 7 till 1 
By Order of the Committee of Coa on Education. 


EOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND CONCHO- 
LOGY.—Elementary Collections, to facilitate we study s 
these interesting branches of Science, can be had at , 10, 20, 

100 guineas; also single specimens of Minerals, tk F cesta” 
and recent Shells, Bet xa bit Hammers, all the recent Pub- 
lications, &c., of J. fineralogist to Her Majesty, 149, 
STRAND, CONDON Teta Instruction is given in Geology 
and } Mineralogy, by Mr. Tennant, at 149, Strand, W.C. 




















ROYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS GALLERY, 
24, CORNHILL. 
R. MORBY begs to state that he has Fo sen 
the above Gallery (in connection with his Fra es g Establish- 


ment at 63, Bishopsgate “Street Within), for the sale of aranteed 
Pictures, and can offer specimens of 











Bright, Elmore, Le Jeune, Rowbotham, 
Ww. Hennett, W. Etty, Muller, | Sl 
Old Crome, Frith, Mutrie, 
E. W. Coo =e Mogford, 
W. Collins Taunt, M‘Kewan, i 

ambers, sen., Holland. Niemann, | 
Cobbett, Hemsley, O'Neill, | Vacher, 
Clater, Halle, W. Oliver, | Whymper, 
Duffield, D. Hardy, S. Percy, Waine wright, 
Dukes, E. Hughes, A. Provis, | H.B. Willis. 
D. WwW. Deane, wee. . 8. Robins, | E. Williams, 
Danby, ohnston, Rossiter, | Wood, &e. 


The ie of Frames, Looking Glasses, and Cornices is 
carried on as before at 63, Bishopsgate Strect t Within. 


Sales by Auction. 





The Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street. 
ESSRS. RUSHWORTH & JARVIS will SELL 


by AUCTION, at the Mart, on FRIDAY, JUNE 17, by order 
of the Mo: ee, with the concurrence of the Mortgagors (unless 
an acceptable offer be previously made by private fen ds the very 
valuable and important Leasehold Property, known as t! 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 


Having an unexpired term of about 52 years to run, at a lowreserved 
rental. This Institution, founded by Royal Charter in 1838, was 
established with a view to combine instruction with recreation, and 
since its formation the public have been familiarised, by visiting its 
halls, laboratory, and lecture-rooms, with the processes by which 
the various wonders of art and manufacture are produced. The 
premises possess a commanding frontage in Regent Street, and com- 
prise a magnificent hall, 120 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 40 feet high, 
with extensive galleries for the display of works of art and manufac- 
ture ; a noble theatre, capable of recente 1200 persons, two smaller 
ditto, lecture and class- rooms, ¢ and apart- 
ments, a laboratory, and offices of variowin descriptions ; and con- 
nected therewith is a spacious mansion, No. 5, Cavendish Square, 
the whole extending 320 feet in depth, and occupying an area of 
nearly 20,000 square feet. The premises in their general arrange- 
ments are admirably adapted for their present purpose, but are 
equally suited for other exhibitions of a public character, or for any 
business of magnitude requiring extensive accommodation, with a 
first-rate situation at the West End. It is proposed to offer the 
property as it now exists, together with the plant, machinery, and 
other effects belonging to the Institution, in one lot; and if not dis- 
posed of in that form, the premises will then and there be sold, with 
he option of taking any part of the fixtures, plant, and mac hine ry 
by valuation. 

Printed particulars, with any further information fae geo 
bp application to the Secretary at the Institution ; of W. 
Greatorex, Esq., Solicitor, 59, Chancery Lane; of E. desma 
E Solic: itor, 13, John Street, Bedford Row ; and of Messrs. Rusu 
worntu & Jarvis, Auctioncers, ’Saville Row, Re gent Street, and 19, 
Change Alley, Cornhill. 











The Valuable Library of the late EDWIN COTTING- 
HAM, M.R.C.S. 


MESSRS. S. L EIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers Coe iterary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, by order of 
the I cutors, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, and Three Following "Days, at 1 
precisely, the 


VALUABLE LIBRARY OF THE LATE EDWIN 
COTTINGHAM, Esq., M.R.C.S., 


Of Bexley, Kent, comprising many Rare and Curious aah by early 
etal Printers, including an imperfect copy of the Golden Legende, 

by Caxton—various editions of the Workso' Shakspere, including the 
second edition and a fine copy of the Poems—an extensive collection 
of Historical and Theological Tracts—some beautiful Books of Prints 
and Valuable Antiquarian and Classical Works—important Produc- 
tions in Natural History, comprising Sibthorp’s Flora Grieca,10 vols. 
—Sowerby’s English Hotany, 36 vols. —Sowerby’s Mineral Conchology 
of Great Britain, 6 vols —Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, by Graves and 
Hooker, 6 fvols- —selby’ s British Birds—and many other very fine 
— valuable Books in the different Classes of English and Foreign 
uiterature. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. 
Mason & WirtHa t, solicitors, 17, Lincoln's Inn-fields ; of Mr. Dann, 
auctioneer, Bexley ; and at the place of Sale,on receipt of four stamps. 















The Valuable Medical Library of the late EDWIN 
COTTINGHAM, Esq., M.R.CS. 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 

Ww ILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 

illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, by order of 

the Executors, at their House, 3, Wellington Street, ” Strand, on 
MONDAY, JUNE 20, and Following Day, at 1 precisely, ‘the 


VALUABLE MEDICAL LIBRARY OF THE 


LATE EDWIN COTTINGHAM, Esa., 
MRCS 


Of Bexley, Kent, comprising the highly- appreciated Works of the 
most distinguishe d English and Foreign Professors in every Branch 
of Medicine, Surgery, &c., as also ma any Rare and Curious Volumes, 
illustrative of Medical Literature during the Sixteenth and Seven- 

teenth Centuries. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had of Messrs. 
Mason & Wirt, Solicitors, 17, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; of Mr. Dann, 
Auctioneer, Bexley ; and at the place of Sale,on receipt of two stamps. 





The Scientific Library of thelate ROBERT BROWN, Esq. 


R. J. C. STEVENS is instructed by the 
Executors to SELL by AUCTION at his Great Room, “38, King 
Street, Covent Garden,on MONDAY, 27th JUNE and Two Following 
Days, at half-past 12 precisely, the 


SCIENTIFIC PORTION OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE ROBERT BROWN, Esq., 


D.C.L., F-R.S., Foreign Member of the Institute of France, and 
forme rly Pre side nt of the Linnwan Society, ine luding (toge’ ther with 
many other valuable Botanical Works) Bauer’s Ilustrationes Flore 
Nove Hollandiw«, Lambert’s Genus Pinus, Von Martius Genera et 

Species Palmarum, Von Martius Nova Genera et Species 
P antarnm  Brasiliensium, Ehrenburgh Infusions Thierchen, 
Wallich’s Plante Asiatice:, Hooker and Greville’s Icones Filicum, 

<unth Revision des Graminées, Palisot de Beauvais Flore d’'Oware, 
Roxburgh’s Coromandel Plants, &c., &. 

May be viewed on Saturday am, and mornings of sale, and cata- 

logues had of Mr. J.C. Strv ED , King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. ; if for the Country, by pont he ing two postage stamps. 

















Miscellaneous Books,—Sizx Days’ Sale. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his New Rooms (the corner of Fleet Street and Chancery 
Lane), on THURSDAY, JUN in 16, and Five Following Days 
(Sunday excepted), at half-past 


A LARGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 


Including ee of several Private Libraries, the Library of a 

bone 2s (Deceased), and a small Architectural Library, com- 

rising Works in Theolo, » History, raenete Topography, unty 

istory, Botany, Natura! History, Voy els, Poetry, the 

Drama, &c. Amongst them — a ‘Complete fe het o oft the Gentleman's 

Magazine 1731 to 1855, 198 v Hasted’s Kent, 12 vols. ; Camden 

y's Publications, 61 he ; Fox's § ches, 6 vols. ; Hansard’ s 

857; Stuart and Revett’s Athens 4 vols.; Came- 

ron’s pda Baths; and others. A Few Early Manuscripts with 
Iiluminations, Modern Publications, Novels, &c. 


To be Viewed, and Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 
ITALIAN 


ReYAL OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK.—¥IRST NIGHT 
OF OTELLO. 


On TUESDAY NEXT, JUNE 14, will be performed (for the first 
time this season) Rossini’s celebrated Opera, OTELLO. Desdemona, 
Mdme. Grisi; Emilia, Mdme. Tagliafico; Iago, Sig. hemor 
Elmiro, Sig. Tagliafico; Rodrigo, Sig. Neri- Baraldi ; Doge, 8i 
Polonini; and Otello, Sig. Tamberlike Conductor, Mr. Costa. To 
conclude with a Divertissement, in tee Mdlle. Zina, Musdlles, 
Delechaux, Esper, and Moncelet will ap) 

Commence at Half- ast Eight. wa ry Tier Boxes, to hold four 
persons, 2. 12s. 6d.; Pit —e 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s. 
and ds ; ‘Amphitheatre, 2s. 6 











EXTRA NIGHT—NEXT THURSDAY—DON GIOVANNI. 


On THURSDAY NEXT, JUNE 16, DON GIOVANNI. Mesdames 
Grisi, Penco, and Marai; Ki ori i Mario, Ronconi, Polonini, Taglia- 
tico, and Tamberlik. The Minuet by Mdile. Zina and M places. 


On SATURDAY NEXT, Mercadante’s Opera, IL GIURAMENTO 
will be produced. 


OYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE. — 
Last Week but Three of HENRY THE FIFTH, which will be 
withdrawn after Saturday, 9th July, NEvER TO BE REPEATED UNDER 
THE PRESENT MANAGEMENT, 
On MONDAY, and Mn, the Week, will be presented Shake- 
speare’s Historical Play of HENRY THE FIFTY ,commencing at 
Seven 3 clock. King Henry, Mr. C. Kean ; Chorus, Mrs. C. Kean. To 
conclude with a new Farce, in one act, entitled IF THE CAP FITS. 











HANDE 1L COMMEMORATION FESTIVAL. 
—The FULL REHEARSAL of the entire Band and Chorus, 
with Principal Vocalists, will be held at the Crystal Palace, under 
the direction of Mr. € ‘osta, on SATURDAY, the isth of JUNE, com 
mencing at Eleven o’cloc k, or as near thereto as may be possible. 
The portions of each day’s selection to be rehearsed including 
solos as well as choruses) will taken in the order in which they 
stand in the Books of Words, viz., Messiah,and ‘Te Deum, and Selec- 
tion, for the first part of the Reh earsal, and Israel in Egy it for the 
second part. Itis expected that the second part of the Rehearsal 
will commence between Half past One and Two o'clock. 
= The doors of the Palace will be opened at Nine o'clock. Frequent 
trains will run from London Bridge and Pimlico Stations from 
Eight o’clock in the morning. 


ARRANGEMENTS ng ADMISSION. 

By ‘Two Guinea Season Tickets, 

By One Guinea Season Tickets, on : payme nt of Half-a-Crown. 

By Day Ticket, Half-a- Guinea ; Ca purchased before Thursday , 
June 16, Seven Shillings and Six 

The whole of the Area will be on “s to holders of the preceding 
tickets. Reserved Seats will be provided in the Galleries only, Half- 
a-Crown extra 

Tickets are now ready for issue at the Crystal Palace, and at 
Exeter Hall 

Cheques or Post-office Orders, at either Office, to be made payable 
(if the latter, at the Chief Office) to the order of Gono: Grove , Esq., 
Secretary of the Crystal Palace Company. 


“7 

HANDE cL F ESTIVAL. — Price Sixpence. — 
HANDEL'S MESSIAH. The words complete, with all the 

Airs, Recitatives, and Duet. Edited by JOHN hy HOP, of Chelten- 

ham. Also, uniform with the above, “ Israel i sgypt, s poet e 6d. 

N.B. Ask for John Bishop's Edition. “ Messiah, - comple te, I 

and 2s. “ Israel in Egypt,” complete, 2s. “ Dettingen Te Deum, .- ls, 


London: Rozen Cocxs & Co., New Burlington Street. 











PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS OF COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
PARK SCENERY, &c. 
N ESSRS. MASON & Co., having arranged 
with Mr. MELHUISH, of Blackheath, to photograph the 
cathedrals and churches of England, are now prepared to receive 
commissions for PHOTOGRAPHIC VIEWS oF MANSIONS, &c- “y 
in any part of the country. This will afford an opportunity of 
obtaining first-rate pictures at at least half the usual price, by 
saving the expense of a special journey. 
Specimens and terms on application to Mason & Co., publishers, 
7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond Street. 


T° THE LITERARY WORLD.— Employment 

of Time and Capital—An OPENING now OFFERS in a bona 
fide and remunerative weekly eee to a gentleman willing to 
throw his energies into it. A small capital only will be required. 
Address A. B., at Fryer’s adve rtising offices, 5, Bouverie Street, Fleet 
Street, E. C. 


‘4 7 . 

XHIBITION OF CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS 
is RE-OPENED in Messrs. ROWNEY & Co.’s Fine Art 
Gallery, 52, Rathbone Place. The collection comprises em of 
their beautiful art, after Turner, Stanfield, Roberts, Cattermole 
Mulready, Hunt, Richardson, De Wint, Copley Fictting _—_ wt, and 
many other eminent artists: Open daily from 1 o'clock. 

Admission free on signing the visitors’ book. 
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11, BouvErte StTreer. 


NEW WEEKLY ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. 


ONCE A WEEK. 
A Aiscellang 


LITERATURE, ART, SCIENCE, & POPULAR INFORMATION, 


TO BE ILLUSTRATED BY 





LEECH, TENNIEL, MILLAIS, HABLOT K. BROWNE, C. KEENE, WOLF, &c., &c., 


Will be published every Saturday, Price Threepence, by Bradbury §° Evans. 


THE FIRST NUMBER WILL APPEAR ON THE SECOND OF JULY. 








HE forthcoming Miscellany will include several new features, and will, to some extent, have the pretensions of a 

novel experiment on the growing demand for cheap periodical Literature. It must shortly be tested by the capacities and 

opportunities of its Projectors to sustain their conception of its distinctive character. But, in the meantime, a summary statement may 
indicate, generally, its plan and objects. 


In Literature, it will contain the usual chief elements which attract the majority of readers, viz.:—a considerable proportion of 
Fiction, including serial tales by Novelists of celebrity, discussions of Social characteristics, History, Biography, Incidents of Travel, 
and Papers on contemporary or past transactions, in which a wide interest is taken, or which afford lively illustrations of character and 
manners. Occasional notices of Art, some varieties of Verse, selections from English and Foreign Literature, investigations of Natural 
History, and descriptions of Natural phenomena will be also admissible. But information on the popular aspects of Science and of 
new Inventions will be especially sought for, and, it is confidently hoped, contributed by our most eminent discoverers and scientific 
authorities. 


It is not easy to enumerate all the possible contents, on account of their diversity ; but stress may be laid generally on obvious 
resources in the modern department of Pictorial Illustration. These are, to some extent, indicated by the names of the Artists already 
mentioned, and for the co-operation of whom Mr. Jonn Lercn undertakes all practical arrangements. 


In Literature as in Art the best attainable productions are aimed at, subject to the condition that they must interest or amuse 
a wide public. It is believed that the names of the writers, who will have the option of signing their contributions, will be primd facie 
proof that this object has been attained. The Projectors have received assurances of such valuable aid in this respect, that they might 
confidently rely on ascertained resources. At the same time they bear in mind the great diversity of capacities available for a publication 
so comprehensive in its scope; and therefore invite contributions from writers with whom they are unacquainted, and to whom they 
promise an open field and a liberal recompense for successful efforts. It should be observed that their Miscellany is neither a Newspaper 
nor a Review, and that they have therefore no obligation to support the views of any party or school; as a new combination they are 
free from the disabilities of clique, and are ready, and even solicitous, to enlist aspiring talents. On their part their arrangements are 
conveniently flexible. They require only that statements of facts should be thoroughly reliable, and that these and other materials 
should be set forth effectively and in good taste. ‘To be scrupulously accurate without being tedious, to be popular without vulgarity, 
and pointed without affectation, is the standard they steadily set before them, and they will accept the co-operation of any writer who 
can contribute to its attainment. 


Tt is superfluous to add that there appears to be ample scope for this project without trespassing on the province of any existing 
periodical. ‘The Projectors seek only to sustain their own conception of the requisite standard of Popular Literature, under the 
impression that it has yet to be realised by themselves or others; and they expect popular support only in proportion to their success. 


All Literary arrangements will be made by the Enrror, who is to be addressed, for the present, through the Publishers, Messrs. 


Brapsury & Evans, at their Offices, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. The Publishers will also receive Orders for the Miscellany itself ; 


and a limited number of Advertisements for insertion in the Wrapper to be issued with it regularly “ Once a Waex.” 
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POPULAR TALES BY F. E. SMEDLEY, ESQ. 
—>—- 


is 
FRANK FAIRLEIGH; 
OR, SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE PUPIL. 
2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


2. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL; 
OR, THE RAILROAD OF LIFE. 
3s. boards ; 4s. cloth gilt. 


3. 
HARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


2s. 6d. boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


4. 
THE FORTUNES OF THE COLVILLE 
FAMILY. 


Cuts by Puiz. 1s. 6d. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


AxtHor Hatt, Virtus, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


ONANT’S HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 


BIBLE. Edited and with Introductory Preface by the Rev. 
C. H. SPURGEON. 


London: Artuvur Hatt, Virtvz, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, feap. 8vo. 4s. 


SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS 
USED FORMERLY IN SENSES DIFFERENT FROM 
THEIR PRESENT. By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., 
Dean of Westminster. 
By the same Author. 
ENGLISH : PAST AND PRESENT. Fourth 


Edition. 4s. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. Eighth Edi- 
tion. 3s. 6d. 


PROVERBS AND THEIR LESSONS. Fourth 
Edition. 3s. 


London: Joun W. Parxer & Son, West Strand. 





This day, 8vo. 16s. 
ANEORGE CANNING AND HIS TIMES. 
By AUGUSTUS GRANVILLE STAPLETON. 
London: Jonn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND PHOTOGRAPHIC 


ORTRAIT GALL ° 
In Parts, at 2s. 6d. each, or framed at 5s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. 
Now Reavy. 


eae of Canterbury. Dean of Chichester. 
Bishop of Durham. Dean of Ely. 

Bishop of Exeter. Rev. W. Thomson, D.D. 
Bishop of Oxford. Rey. Canon Stowell. 
Bishop of Carlisle. Rev. Canon Girdlestone. 


Bishop of Ripon. 
Dean of Westminster. 
Dean of Winchester. 
Dean of Canterbury. 


Rey. Thomas Jackson. 
Rey. Derwent Coleridge. 
Rey. Daniel Moore. 
In June, 
Archdeacon Robinson. Rev. Dr. Cureton. 
Rey. J. E. Kempe. Rev. Dr. J. A. Hessey. 
Each Portrait, with fac-simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait free by post, on receipt of thirty postage stamps. 


Mason & Co., 7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





MHE BENCH AND THE BAR. 
A Series of Photographic Portraits of Eminent Lawyers. 
In Parts, at 4s. each, or framed at 7s. and 9s. 
Now Reapy. 
M. D. Hill, Esq., Recorder of 
Birmingham. 
Samuel Warren, Esq., Recorder 
of Hull, &. 
In JUNE. 
Lord Wensleydale. | 


Lord Justice Knicht Bruce. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood. 

"TT orney-General. 

The Solicitor-General. 


Ri. Malins, Esq., M.P. 
Each Portrait, with fac simile Signature and Biographical Notice. 
A single Portrait froe by post, on receipt of price in postage stamps. 


Mason & Co.,7, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, and 28, Old Bond 
Street, and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


TPuE FORM OF THE HORSE, AS IT LIES 
- OPEN TO THE INSPECTION OF THE ORDINARY 
OBSERVER. By JAMES C. L. CARSON, M.D. 


Wittram Rozertson, Sackville Street, Dublin. 
Sropxin, Marswatt, & Co., London. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


THE BROKEN UNITY OF THE CHURCH, 

-& the Mode of its Restoration, and other Subjects Connected with 
the Present Times. By a Member of the Now Divided, but ought to 
be United Church of God. 


London: Prwtress & Co., Aye Maria Lane, E.C. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “ERIC.” 





This day, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


LYRICS OF LIFE. 


BY FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Author of “ Eric,” &c. 
Babvlwvos nogees, 


XgucomirrA0v MNAMOSYNAY. 
Pinp. Isthm. vy. 74. 


MacmiLiaNn & Co., Cambridge ; and 28, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 





CHEAPER EDITION. 





In Two Volumes, price 12s. 


A DAM BED E. 


BY GEORGE ELIOT. 


A New Edition, being the Fourth. 


WituiAM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW SPORTING WORK, ILLUSTRATED BY LEECH. 


ee So 


On June 30th, No. I. of 


“PLAIN, OR RINGLETS?” 


By the Author of “SPONGE’S TOUR,” “ASK MAMMA,” &c. 


To be completed in Thirteen Monthly Numbers, price 1s. each, uniform with “ Handley Cross,” &c. 
With Coloured Illustrations and Woodcuts by Joun Lrecu. 


Brapbury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


NEW WORK ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. 








In a few days will be published, handsomely bound in cloth, royal 8vo. price 2/. 2s. Volume I. of 


THE NATURE-PRINTED SEA-WEEDS, 
CONTAINING SEVENTY COLOURED NATURE-PRINTS, 


WITH ENGRAVED MAGNIFIED DISSECTIONS OF THE WHOLE SPECIES DESCRIBED IN THE VOLUME, 


THE DESCRIPTIONS 
By WILLIAM G. JOHNSTONE ann ALEXANDER CROALL. 


Tar NaturE-Printep British Sza-WeeEDs will form four handsome volumes, in royal octavo, consisting of 
about 220 plates, with the necess: letter-press, extending to about 960 pages. 3 

The Text will be made as popular as is possible, without the sacrifice of scientific accuracy, and will ec mprige, 
in addition to a complete History of each species, a carefully prepared Synoptical Table of the Orders and Genera, 
and a systematical Synopsis of the Species. The latter half of the concluding volume will be devoted to a general 
view of the Structure and uses of the Sea-Weed family, and a sketch of their Classification and Distribution ; together 
with ample and intelligible Instructions for their Cultivation, for their Preservation in the Herbarium, and for their 
Preparation as objects for the Microscope. A Glossary of the technical terms used in the Work will also be given. 

These volumes will be issued at intervals of three months, namely, in June, on the 3ist August, the 30th Novem- 
ber, 1859, and on the 29th February, 1860. The price of the volumes will be 2/. 2s. each. 


London : Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
In the Press. 
VeETUS TESTAMENTUM GRAECE JUXTA 
LXX INTERPRETES. Recensionem Grabianam ad fidem 
CO wWicis Alexandrini aliorumque denuo recognovit, Graeca secundum 
ontinem textus Hebraei reformavit, Libros Apocryphos a Canonicis 
seg egavi “ One of the most Lge productions of the day."'— Times, May 26. 
> SPICES 5 q vt Yamés “ Intolerably witty, and mercilessly truthful.""—Daily News, May 2 
FAWERICUS FIELD, So 88. Trin. Cantab. Quondam “ M. About descends into the darkness, and seizes upon the value 
om of this national Prometheus.”~ Atheneum, May 14. 7 
Derosirorirs :—77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. ; 


4, Royal Exchange, Cornhill, E.C.; 16, Hanover Street, Regent | W.Jerrs, Foreign Bookseller and Publisher, 15, Burlington Arcade, 
Street, W., and by the Booksellers. and 69, King’s Koad, Brighton. 


ROME AND THE POPE. 
Now ready, in one volume, 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
HE ROMAN QUESTION. By E. ABOUT. 


Translated from the French by H. C. COAPE. 


“ Suppressed in 
France.) 
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NEW WORKS. 


—@— 
The following are now ready :— 


ECOLLECTIONS BY SAMUEL ROGERS, 
Edited by his Nephew, W. SHARPE. Comprising 


FOX, TALLEYRAND, 

BURKE, LORD ERSKINE, 
GRATTAN, SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
PORSON, LORD GRENVILLE, and 
TOOKE, Tue DUKE or WELLINGTON. 


Feap. 8v0. price 58. Cloth. ....+s.eeeeeeeseeeeeeeeesLOn Thursday next, 


2. 
OvE NAVAL POSITION AND POLICY. 
By a NAVAL PEER. Map and Plan. ccvcccceee 128 

3. 


RS. JAMESON’S LECTURES ON THE 


SOCIAL EMPLOYMENTS OF WOMEN. New Edition, 


with Letter to Lord JOHN RUSSELL 20... .cesececeeeeee eesccccens 2s. 
4. 
N RS. SCHIMMELPENNINCK’S ESSAYS 
ON BEAUTY, THE TEMPERAMENTS, AND ARCHI- 
BRGCTURBS ....cscccceneccvcccce eeecnecesenesencbecesoeosesen 12s. 6d. 
5. 
IRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW 
WORLD ON TW O TRAVELLERS FROM THE pea’ IN 
THE AUTUMN OF 1858 ........ Sunbivsiesassevecesevesoossee 6d, 
6. 
ME: NASSAU SENIOR’S JOURNAL KEPT 
IN TURKEY AND GREECE IN 1857 AND 1858...... 12s. 
7. 
HE PYRENEES, WEST AND EAST. By 
c.R. WELD, Barrister ovecccense sebsceescoguovesoecose 12s, 6d. 
8. 


LADY’S TOUR ROUND MONTE ROSA ; 


AND VISITS TO EIGHT OF THE ITALIAN VALLEYS. lis. 
9. 
PFAKs, PASSES, AND GLACIERS. By 
Members of the Alpine Club, Edited by JOHN BAL as 
M.R.LA., President.........sececcsesenccccscccssseveecsevssences & 
10, 
EV. BADEN POWELL ON THE ORDER 


OF NATURE WITH REFERENCE TO THE CLAIMS OF 





MUBVELATION. ..0..5.0..0..000000000 2s, 
ll. 
EV. DR. J. H. NEWMAN’S LECTURES 
AND ESSAYS ON UNIVERSITY SUBJECTS.......... 68. 
12. 


R. J. F. MAGUIRE'S WORK ON ROME, 





ITS RULER AND INSTITUTIONS. Second aa 
GMMATBOA.. 0... sccccccccccccccvcccccccccccscccecccsceveseees . 10s. 6d. 
13. 

EOPLE’S EDITION OF THE REV. SYDNEY 


SMITH’S WORKS, now complete, in 2 vols. price 8s. cloth. 

(In a few days. 
14, 

EOPLE’S EDITION OF MOORE’S 

- NATIONAL AIRS, WITH THE MUSIC, in course of publi- 

eation in ls. NumBERs. 

15. 

EOPLE’S EDITION OF MOORE’S 

POETICAL WORKS, in course of publication in ls. Parts. 





16. 
OB: A DRAMATIC POEM. By EDWARD 
HENRY PEMBER, M.A. ......0.0ses000 3s, 6d, 
17. 


YCROFTS CRICKET- FIELD. 


Third Edition, enlargad, with 2 Plates .............0s0eeee 






18, 
UARTERMASTER CONNOLLY’S 
ROMANCE OF THE RANKS; OR, ANECDOTES, EPI- 
SODES, AND SOCIAL INCILI =NTS OF MILITARY 
PE WGN snc ccccessivesnnvsciecneveesecssgscusensseneieens 2ls. 





J. F. HOPE’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


a 


SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. 
By AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

Who Stood by his Knee in Youth, and Sat at his Table in Manhood. 
In 2 vols. (Ready June 20th. 

“ Whatever Sheridan has done, or chosen to do, has been par excel- 
lence always the best of its kind. He has written the bes comedy, 
the best opera, the best farce (it is only too good for a farce), and the 
best address—the monologue on Garrick ; and, tocrownall, delivered 


the very best oration—the famous Begum speech—ever conceived or 
heard in this country.”-—Brnron. 


HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 
THE REIGN OF WILLIAM IV. 


INCLUDING THE PARLIAMENTARY REFORMATION 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 
In 2 vols. (About June 25th. 


1 vol. demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


“MAN:” 


CONSIDERED 1N RELATION TO A PRESENT AND FUTURE 
STATE OF BEING. 


By tHe Rev. JOHN LOCKHART ROSS, M.A., 
Vicar of Avebury-cum-Winterbourn, Monckton, Wilts, 


Author ye Traces of Primitive Truth,” “The Church and the 
Civil Power, Letters on Secession to Rome,” &c. &c. 


(June 21st. 


FRANK MARLAND’S MANUSCRIPTS ; 
OR, MEMOIRS OF A MODERN TEMPLAR. 

By F. FREDERICK BRANDT. 

In 1 vol. (Next Week. 


Post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
- 
ZY MM OE; 


OR, THE MASKELYNES OF MASKELYNE, 
(June 15th, 


London: J. F. Horr, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





In crown 8vo. price 6s. 


OBERT HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS 
containing his Hesperides and aig Numbers, with a Bio- 
graphical Memoir. By E. WALFORD, 


Reerves & TuRNER, 238, san London, 





THE 


STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE: 


A PICTURE GALLERY OF 
LANDSCAPE SCENERY, ARCHITECTURE, 
RARE ANTIQUITIES, &c. 


In Monthly Numbers, each containing Three ee aa uphs, with 
Descriptive Letterpress, price 2s. 6 





No. XIII. 
(By permission of the Trustees of the British Museum.) 
TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 1. 
TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 2. 
TEMPLE COLLECTION OF ANTIQUITIES, No. 3. 
(On July 1. 


ere 


No. XIV. 
ASAFCETIDA PLANT IN FLOWER. 
PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
THE MEGATHERIUM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(On August 1. 


~ 


a 


No. XV. 
. IVORY, THE TEMPTATION, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
. IVORY, JESUS AND ANGELS. Ditto. 
3. IVORY, MARRIAGE OF ST. CATHERINE. Ditto. 
(On September 1. 


oe 


No. XVI. 
(Completing Vol. I.) 
RUINS AT CLONMACNOISE. 
2. GROUP OF CORALS, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
HEVER CASTLE, KENT. (On October 1, 


~ 


bd 


“ The Stereoscopic Magazine is a monthly periodical of an original 
and very interesting character. It gives a series of admirably- 
executed double photographs for the stereoscope, each of which 
is accompanied by a well-written description of the place or work 
of art represented.”—John Bull. 


WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


BLACKIE & SON. 


—~——— 


I. 
In 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 2,384 pages, 4. 


THE IMPERIAL DICTIONARY, 
ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. 
Adapted to the present state of Literature, Science, and Art,. 


COMPRISING ALL WORDS PURELY ENGLISH, AND THS. 
PRINCIPAL TECHNICAL AND SCIENTIFIC TERMS, 


Together with their Etymologies, and their Pronunciation, 
according to the best Authorities. 


Epitrep sy JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Illustrated by above Two Thousand Engravings on Wood. 


“ Dr. Ogilvie has my only produced the nest English Dictionary 
that exists, but, so far as the actual state of knowledge permitte 
as made some approach towards perfection. We need scarcely 
add, that the work has our cordial commendation.”—British 
Quarter’ ly Review. 








II. 


In 1 volume, imperial 8vo. 508 pages, 20s. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO THE IMPERIAL 
DICTIONARY, 


ENGLISH, TECHNOLOGICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 
Tilustrated by nearly Four Hundred Engravings on Wood. 

This Work contains an extensive collection of Words, Terms, and 
Phrases, in the various Departments of Literature, Science and 
Art, together with numerous Obsolete, Obsolescent, and Scottish 
Ww ords, found in Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and Scott, not in 
cluded in previous English Dictionaries. 


“ The ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ with its ‘ Supplement,’ cee t to be 
found in every library of books of reference.”—Literary Gazette. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. imp. 8vo. 2,670 pages, 4/. 6s. 


THE IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL 
POLITICAL, STATISTICAL, AND DESCRIPTIVE ; 


INCLUDING COMPREHENSIVE ACCOUNTS OF THE COUNTRIES, 
CITIES, PRINCIPAL TOWNS, VILLAGES, SEAS, LAKES, RIVERS, 
ISLANDS, MOUNTAINS, VALLEYS, ETC., IN THE WORLD. 


Epitrp sy W. G. BLACKIE, Pu.D., F.R.G.S. 


With above Seven Hundred Illustrations, Views, Costumes, Maps, 
Plans, &c. 


“ All the articles that we have examined—whether long or short— 
have exhibited a ater degree of correctness in minute details than 
we should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.’’— 
Atheneum, 

“ By far the best Gazetteer in our language.” —Critic. 


IV. 


This day is published, Part I., to be completed in Eight Parts, 
price 2s. 6d. each, Plain; 3s. 6d. each, Coloured, 


FARM INSECTS: 


BEING THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ECONOMY OF THE 
INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE FIELD CROPS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


AND ALSO THOSE WHICH INFEST BARNS AND GRANARIES 5 
WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR THEIR DESTRUCTION 
By JOHN CURTIS, F.L.S 


Honorary Member of the Ashmolean Society of Oxford, and of the 
Entomological Society of France ; Corresponding Member of th¢ 
Imperial and Royal Georgofili Society My Florence, of the Acacemy 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 


Illustrated with many Hundred Figures on Steel and Wood. 





Detailed Prospectuses of the above Works may he had, on applicati 
of the Publishers, or through any Bookseller. 











London: LonGMAN, Brown, & Co. 


Lovett Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


and Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


Buiackie & Son, Warwick Square, City, London ; 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, JUNE ll, 1859. 





REVIEWS. 


—~—. 


Supplementary Despatches and Memoranda of 
Field-Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 
India, 1797—1805. Edited by his Son the 
Duke of Wellington. Vols. III. and IV. 
(Murray.) 

Tne second instalment of the Duke of 
Wellington’s “Supplementary Despatches ” 
contains the Correspondence from December 
1801 to March 1805, and includes the details 
of the military operations in India, from the 
fall of Tippoo, the occupation of Seringapatam, 
and the capture of Doondiah, to Major- 
General Wellesley’s return to England. A 
few letters written in 1806, 1807, and 1808, 
are added, and these, at least for the pre- 
sent, are the sole remains of the import- 
ant and interesting period between the 
Indian and the Peninsular campaigns. 
General Wellesley’s Irish papers, the copies 
of the letters, despatches, and memoranda 
written by him while a member of the 
Government of Ireland, were left at Dublin 
when he set out on his expedition to 
Portugal, and hitherto all attempts to 
trace their whereabouts have been fruit- 
less. For political and party purposes, as 
well as in the interests of general history, 
this loss is deeply to be lamented, for the 
great Duke’s opinion on the men and events 
of the time, the advice he gave, the measures 
he recommended, must be most valuable 
for politicians in quest of precedents and 
analogies, as well as for historians whose 
object it is to fully appreciate, understand, 
and value the past. The loss of these docu- 
ments enhances the value of those which 
have been preserved, and considering the 
large gap in the Duke of Wellington’s 
political career, it is a subject of two-fold 
congratulation that his military correspond- 
ence, even including the smallest memoranda, 
is complete: and that it has become a 
portion of the national literature. Whatever 
objections may be urged against the early 
publication of the private letters of eminent 
persons, it should never be forgotten how 
precarious is the existence of manuscript 
documents in private hands. Too nice an 
appreciation of individual susceptibilities has 
frequently been the cause of great public 
losses. 

The “ Supplementary Despatches” of the 
Duke of Wellington, edited by the present 
Duke, are remarkable for a careful consider- 
ation of what is due to individuals, and what 
to the public. Almost all the persons men- 
tioned in those despatches are by this time 
beyond the reach of earthly praise or blame, 
but in many instances their immediate de- 
scendants survive, and would feel strongly 
whatever of good or of evil might be re- 
corded of their fathers by so high an autho- 
rity as the great Duke. Of course, all the 
praise awarded by General Wellesley to the 
officers under his command, and to the 
civilians who co-operated with him, is freely 
given. There could be no reason for 
withholding the slightest portion of so 
graceful a tribute. The problem the editor 
had to solve was, how to record his 
illustrious father’s animadversions against 
the misdeeds of his contemporaries. He 
solved it in a manner which ought to 

a precedent for all future publica- 
tions of this kind. Instead of suppres- 








sing and, consequently, annihilating such 


portions of the Correspondence, he has 
simply left out the names of the men 
upon whom General Wellesley set the seal 
of his displeasure. We learn that Cap- 
tain embezzled stores, that Major —— 
ill-treated the natives, that Lieutenant 
was drunk, and that in each case General 
Wellesley compelled the courts-martial to do 
their duty ; and we conclude that such like 
extortions, cruelties, and excesses occurred 
frequently in the King’s as well as in the 
Company’s army, but we learn also that the 
military authorities were strenuous in their 
exertions to make our troops free from re- 
proach as well as from fear, and to cause our 
rule to be respected as well as feared by the 
native populations. The whole of the Corre- 
spondence is given, with the exception only 
of a few names whose publication could in 
no way either illustrate or add to the value 
of the text. 

Nearly a year has elapsed since the pub- 
lication of the first two volumes of these 
Despatches, and, among the remarks which 
they elicited, we have been startled by 
some reflections which are deserving of 
notice, because they call for refutation. It 
has been asserted in a most influential 
and authoritative quarter, that the volumes 
before us are too bulky; that they are 
swelled up with unimportant matter; that 
they are too full of detail to be pleasant 
reading, and that a judicious selection of 
documents, a cramming of the most impor- 
tant matter into less space, would have added 
to the popularity and the usefulness of the 
work. These propositions betoken so mon- 
strous an ignorance of military affairs, that we 
trust, more especially at this martial season, 
we shall be pardoned for our attempt to refute 
them. The most important despatches con- 
tained in this collection are the letters refer- 
ring to the storming of Seringapatam, and to 
the battles of Assaye and Argaum. A record 
of these achievements, from the pen of the 
principal actor, is doubtless most interesting ; 
but its importance as a means of instruction, 
as a precedent, as an example, is ona par with 
the advantages to be derived from General 
Gyulai’s able and detailed account of the 
battle of Montebello. Unfortunately the quali- 
fications, the position, and the duties of a 
general commanding an army in the field 
are little understood and less appreciated 
by this generation, the offspring of a thirty 
years’ peace. The universal, the common, 
and hence the vulgar, notion of cavalry 
is, that it is intended for the charge only; 
and it is commonly considered that a gene- 
ral’s duties are limited to taking the com- 
mand on the day of battle, and to writing 
letters from the camp to his friends at 
home. The drudgery of campaigning is 
lost sight of in the romantic and unreal 
notions of military life which prevail among 
the masses. Hence those who fancy that 
the history of a campaign is contained in the 
bulletins of battles, look impatiently, if not 
scornfully, at General Wellesley’s numerous 
letters on forage, on gun and transport 
bullocks, on his detailed orders enjoining 
the mode and manner in which the bullocks 
are to be kept in condition, on the regula- 
tion of bazaars, and on the proper distribu- 
tion of arrack. An army in the field devours 
in a few days the substance of the ground it 
covers, and of the districts surrounding it. 
Its chief sources of sustenance must come 
from depdts, from accumulations of provi- 
sions and forage stored up on its flanks and 
in its rear; and to move away from these 











depéts to any impracticable distance, and for 
any length of time, is a ruinous proceeding. 
A commander, then, has not only to fight his 
battles, but he has to provide for the victual- 
ling of his troops, for the constancy and 
regularity of supplies, for the care of the 
sick, for the efficiency of his baggage-train 
and the organisation and proper discipline of 
his corps of camp-followers, for the making 
of roads, and the construction and repair of 
bridges; and if he be neglectful of any of 
these, or leave the details to the peace 
routine of the “proper departments,” the 
probabilities are that his army will starve 
within a dozen miles from his basis of 
operations. And it is just because extraor- 
dinary difficulties are inseparable from the 
management and the maintenance of an 
army in the field in India, that General 
Wellesley’s letters are of such paramount 
importance. Not the few letters descriptive 
of ever memorable engagements, but the 
obscure, the detailed, the apparently trivial 
measures which enabled him to carry the 
war deep into the enemy’s country, to keep 
up his communications and bring up his 
supplies, though opposed to vastly superior 
numbers, and harassed by swarms of 
adventurous, daring, and extremely light 
Mahratta cavalry, and finally to lead his 
troops into battle in such numbers and in 
such condition as to make their successes, 
however marvellous, at least not inexplicable. 

The chief value of the Wellington De- 
spatches will be found in their entirety. A 
soldier’s production, addressed to soldiers 
and bearing upon war, they cannot in reason. 
be expected to engage the attention of 
eaten politicians, of writers on social 
subjects, and of that numerous class of 
readers who delight in “ Half-hours with the 
Best Authors.” But to the student of military 
history and science they are invaluable. 

Our space does not permit us even a 
slight sketch of those preparations and 
marches and countermarches that led to 
the result which is known as Assaye, 
and we must confine ourselves to stating 
that the volumes before us contain an 
excellent account of the battle, written at 
the time by a young lieutenant who shared 
the glories of the day, and who in the 
Crimea was known as Sir Colin Campbell, 
and in India as Lord Clyde. We also quote 
the opinion of the Marquess Wellesley : 

‘*Your battle of the 23rd (of which I have seen 
plans) is equal in skill and fortitude to any of 
which the account exists in history. Your loss 
certainly was dreadful ; the result must I think 
reduce the enemy either to peace, or to the con- 
dition of mere freebooters ; accompanied as your 
success is by such a crowd of victories, as I believe 
never before were condensed in so small a space of 
time. You may be assured that your reputa- 
tion is of the first lustre and magnitude; and 
splendid, matchless, as was your victory on the 
23rd, it was not more than was expected 
from you; nor in my judgment does it excel the 
honour you have acquired in conducting your army 
from Mysore to Assaye, and in accomplishing all 
the great objects which were finally secured on the 
23rd September.” 

The portions we have underlined cor- 
roborate our remarks on those silent, in- 
glorious, and as some think, unimportant 
operations, which lead to great victories. 
Besides Lieut. Campbell’s account, there is 
in Vol. IV., pp. 210 to 213, Major-General 
Wellesley’s own narrative of the day of 
Assaye, in a private letter addressed to 
Lieut.-Colonel Munro : 

‘“We [Wellesley and Stevenson] separated on 
the 22nd, he to march by the western, I by the 
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eastern road, round the hills between Budnapoor | had pretended to be dead, turned their guns upon 
and Jaulna: and I have to observe that this | our backs. 


separation was necessary; first, because both 


‘After all, notwithstanding this attack upon 


corps could not pass through the same defiles | Assye by our right and the cavalry, no impression 


in one day; secondly, because 
apprehended that, if we left open one of the 
roads through these hills, the enemy might have 
passed to the southward while we were going to 
the northward, and then the action would have 
been delayed, or, probably, avoided altogether. 
Colonel Stevenson and I were never more than 
twelve miles distant from each other; and when I 
moved forward to the action of the 23rd, we were 
not much more than eight miles apart. * * 
* * * * * 


“‘The hircarrahs reported the enemy to be at 
Bokerdun. Their right was at Bokerdun, which 
was the principal place in their position, and gave 
the name to the district in which they were 
encamped; but their left, in which was their 
infantry, which I was to attack, was at Assye, 
about six or eight miles from Bokerdun. 

‘*T directed my march so as to be within twelve 
or fourteen miles of their army at Bokerdun, as I 
thought, on the 23rd. But when I arrived at the 
ground of encampment, I found that I was not 
more than five or six miles from it. I was then 
informed that the cavalry had marched, and the 
infantry were about to follow, but were still on 
the ground: at all events, it was necessary to 
ascertain these points ; and I could not venture 
to reconnoitre without my whole force. But I 
believed the report to be true, and I determined 
to attack the infantry, if they remained still upon 
the ground. I apprised Colonel Stevenson of this 
determination, and desired him to move forward. 
Upon marching on, I found not only their infantry, 
but their cavalry encamped in a most formidable 
position, which, by the by, it would have been 
impossible for me to attack, if, when the infantry 
changed their front, they had taken care to occupy 
the only passage there was across the Kaitna. 

‘*When I found their whole army, and contem- 
plated their position, of course I considered 
whether I should attack immediately or should 
delay till the following morning. I determined 
upon the immediate attack, because I saw clearly, 
that, ifI attempted toreturn tomy camp at Naulniah, 
I should have been followed thither by the whole 
of the enemy’s cavalry, and I might have suffered 
some loss ; instead of attacking, I might have been 
attacked there in the morning ; and, at all events, 
I should have found it very difficult to secure my 
baggage, as I did, in any place so near the enemy’s 
camp in which they should know it was : I there- 
fore determined upon the attack immediately. It 
was certainly a most desperate one, but our guns 
were not silenced. Our bullocks, and the people 
who were employed to draw the guns, were shot, 
and they could not be all drawn on; but some were, 
and all continued to fire as long as the fire could 
be of any use. 

‘**Desperate as the action was, our loss would 
not have exceeded one-half of its actual amount 
if it had not been for a mistake in the officer who 
led the piquets which were on the right of the 
first line. When the enemy changed their position, 
they threw their left to Assye, in which village 
they had some infantry, and it was surrounded by 
cannon. As soon as I saw that, I directed the 
officer commanding the piquets to keep out of 
shot from that village: instead of that, he led 
directly upon it: the 74th, which were on the 
right of the first line, followed the piquets, and 
the great loss we sustained was in these two 
bodies. 

“* Another evil which resulted from this mistake 
was the necessity of introducing the cavalry into 
the cannonade and the action long before it was 
time ; by which the corps which I intended to 
bring forward in a close pursuit at the heel of the 
day, lost many men, and its union and efficiency. 
But it was necessary to bring forward the cavalry 
to save the remains of the 74th and the piquets, 
which would otherwise have been destroyed. 
Another evil resulting from it was, that we had 
then no reserve left, and a parcel of stragglers cut 
up our wounded ; and straggling infantry, who 


it was to be | 








was made upon the corps collected there till I made 
a movement upon it with some troops taken from 
our left, after the enemy’s right had been defeated ; 
and it would have been as well to have left it alone 
entirely till that movement was made. However, 
I do not wish to cast any reflection upon the officer 
who led the piquets. I lament the consequences 
of his mistake, but I must acknowledge that it 
was not possible for a man to lead a body intoa 
hotter fire than he did the piquets on that day 
against Assye. 

‘¢ After the action there was no pursuit, because 
our cavalry was not then in a state to pursue. It 
was near dark when the action was over, and we 
passed the night on the field of battle.” 


After the conquest of a province it must be 
pacified. This duty also devolved on various 
occasions upon the conqueror of Tippoo and 
of the Mahrattas, and the measures he recom- 
mended to others, and those he took on his 
own account, are more especially interesting 
at the present time. One of the first rules is 
that a newly subjugated country shall not be 
denuded of troops : 

‘*Troops are wanted everywhere, and that is 
one reason for delaying to dismiss or reduce any 
even of the worst kind; but there is another 
reason for not doing so in Malabar, which is 
applicable peculiarly to the state of that country. 
We are now trying a new system of government 
there, which we are resolved to force upon the 
people whether they like it ornot. We have also 
determined to prevent the practice of carrying 
arms, which has been common there hitherto, and 
to which we have been informed that the people 
are particularly partial. The people of Malabar 
are not to be coaxed into submission to govern- 
ment, or to give up their arms : terror, however, 
will induce them to either or both. But they are 
sufficiently sagacious to see that when we reduce 
a large number of our troops, and make detach- 
ments into other parts where their services may 
be required, they have no reason to fear; and 
when they don’t fear the government, they will 
not submit to it, and will not deliver in their 
arms.” 

Among the other measures recommended 
are the destruction of native forts and of the 
fortifications of villages, and the making of 
good roads through disaffected or disturbed 
districts. The system of granting passports, 
which, unless we mistake not, has of late 
again been recommended, finds no favour in 
the eyes of Major-General Wellesley, and for 
the following reasons : 


‘*If they must have passports, they must get 
them either from the Resident, or every aumildar 
in the country must have the power of granting 
them to the people of his own district. Ifthe 
former, the difficulty of procuring the passports 
must operate as a discouragement to the inter- 
course between the two countries. If the latter, 
the regulation can have no very beneficial effect 
in preventing bad people from entering Coimba- 
toor, as it is scarcely possible to suppose a man 
so bad that he could not procure a passport from 
some aumildar in Mysore, or if so bad, that he 
could not forge one. 

‘*The question here occurs, what end is the 
regulation to answer ? and I am sure I am unable 
to solve it. Besides this, I have a great objection 
to trusting the generality of people in this country 
with passports or writings of any kind, signed by 
a person in authority. They always use them in 
a manner in which they were not intended to be 
used when granted.” 

An insurrection, which has been sup- 
pressed, may smoulder under the ashes and 
break out again. This happened in October, 
1802, at Pancoorta Cotta, when the Canton- 
ments were attacked by 500 insurgents, the 
men cut down as they came out of their 





huts, and two officers, Captain Dickenson 
and Lieutenant Maxwell, were “ mangled 
in a dreadful manner.” The following are 
General Wellesley’s orders, addressed to 
Lieutenant-Colonel Boles : 

**T beg that you will urge the officers to active 
measures. Let them put their troops in camp 
forthwith, excepting the number of men that may 
be absolutely necessary for the defence of the 
small posts against surprise. If the rebels are 
really in force, let a junction be formed, and then 
not a moment lost in dashing at them, whatever 
may be their force. If the rebels are not in 
strength, let the troops be kept in constant 
motion in different directions, and let the alarm 
be kept up, and they will never be in strength. 
At all events let them make long and frequent 
marches, and let them move, not in the column 
style, but with the flanks covered, particularly where 
danger is apprehended ; and when an attack is to 
be made in paddy grounds or other places where 
the enemy may be posted, let a party get round 
upon their flank. 

‘Tf something is not soon done, the rebellion 
will become regularly organised, and will get 
ahead, and then the system of warfare must be 
changed, and will become more tedious.” 


Further on, Captain Gurnell, the com- 
mander of a moveable column, ordered to 
traverse the insurgent districts, is in- 
structed how to conduct his perilous expe- 
dition : 

**Recollect, however, that not only your 
success, but even your safety, depends upon the 
rapidity and length of your movements, and I 
strongly recommend you not to remain more than 
one day in any place. 

‘On your marches you must always cover 
your flanks by parties ; and in your attacks of the 
enemy, which will probably always be in a jungle, 
you must push parties through the jungle upon 
the flanks of the enemy, at the same time that 
you make your great attack ; and in passing 
paddy-valleys, in particular, great attention must 
be paid to occupying the sides of the valley with 
your parties before the main body enters it.” 

The question of good roads as a means to 
tranquillise a country, occurs again and 
again. “These roads were the principal 
cause of our successful operations,” “they 
were originally made with a view to the 
conquest and settlement of the country,” 
and “in my opinion they are essentially 
necessary to its peace.” 

Whether or not villages which on the 
approach of British troops have been 
deserted by their inhabitants, are to be 
destroyed, is a question which ever and anon 
must arise, wherever portions of our Indian 
territories have been unsettled by in- 
surrectionary movements. It is therefore 
worth while to give General Wellesley’s 
opinion on the subject : 

‘*T have taken into consideration your proposal 
to destroy the villages which you may 
deserted, to which I cannot consent for the 
following reasons: It is probable that the 
inhabitants of the villages in question have been 
forced by the rebels to join them, and their own 
safety requires that they should remain with them 
till our superiority is so decided as that they may 
remain in their villages in safety under our 
protection. 

‘*Before the villages are destroyed, when the 
inhabitants are found to have quitted them, it will 
be necessary that the superiority of our arms 
should be established, and that the civil authority 
should make an effort to settle the country again. 
If the inhabitants then remain away, their spirit 
of disaffection will be manifest, and that be 
the time to lay waste the country, and destroy the 
property within it.” 

In various portions of these despatches 
allusions more or less pointed occur to what 
constitutes the chief strength and also the 
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chief weakness of British armies, viz. the 
heaviness of their composition : 

‘The whole composition of our army is heavy ; 
even our cavalry, from the nature of their con- 
stitutions and their equipments, are not able to 
march with greater celerity for any length of time 
than our infantry.” 

Hence General Wellesley is of opinion that 
a British army in India, to be really efficient, 
ought to be supported by a large corps of 
light native cavalry : 

**T don’t mean to hint that we shall require 
this assistance in the day of battle, but we shall 
to escort our supplies, to guard our baggage and 
provisions on our marches, to keep our camps 
quiet, to cover our forays, and save our own 
cavalry.” 

In almost all our wars we have had the 
assistance of an auxiliary force of foreign 
light horse, while our own cavalry, no matter 
whether dressed in red or blue, or men- 
tioned in the Army List as light or heavy 
dragoons, were reserved for the charges. 
In the Crimea our cavalry acted without 
this support, and long before the fatal charge 
of Balaklava, its strength had been wasted 
in the necessary drudgery of the camp 
service. 

We cannot resist the temptation of making 
a few extracts of General Wellesley’s opinions 
on the internal discipline of a garrison or a 
camp. Such for instance as: 

On Unnecessary Courts-Martial. 

**Tt ought to be understood by the officers of 
the army that a general court-martial is a tribunal 
to be assembled for the purpose of trying officers 
and soldiers for breaches of military discipline 
and order, and the former for behaviour unbe- 
coming the character of officers and gentlemen. 
They should also understand that, before this 
tribunal can proceed to the trial of either officer 
or soldier, it is necessary that a charge or charges 
—- his crimes should be given in against 
the person to be tried. 

‘* It is certainly very desirable that there should 
be no imputation against the character of any 
officer ; but I conceive that such an imputation, 
particularly if of guilt of a crime not of a military 
nature, is not a suflicient reason to assemble a 
general court-martial in order that it may be 
removed.” 

On Subalterns Arresting one Another. 

‘*T entirely agree in opinion with you respecting 
the practice which prevails among subaltern 
officers of putting each other in arrest. It ori- 
ginates in an indifference regarding the necessity 
of apts before a court-martial which prevails 
in all parts of the country ; indeed this feeling 
ought not to be called indifference, because I 
rather imagine that the majority of the army 
would prefer to appear before a court-martial, as 
they deem it a stage on which they can show their 
abilities.” 

On Useless Letter-Writing. 

‘*T shall forward to head-quarters the papers 
regarding Captain with my remarks upon 
them. I wish that you would give a hint to 
Major —— that there is no occasion for so much 
correspondence among officers in the same canton- 
ment, and that I desire that he will communicate 
verbally with those under his command instead 
of in writing, excepting on occasions when writing 
is absolutely necessary. These disputes in that 
corps would not have occurred if the art of writing 
had never been invented, and Captain —— and 
the doctor had not imagined that they possessed 
it. 

In the Crimean campaign the troops 
under Lord Raglan’s orders were without 
bread from the 10th of September, 1854, to 
the middle of April, 1855, and this want of 
bread for eight months, and the substitution 
for it of hard biscuit, was the cause of much 
sickness and death in the British army. This 








happened to an army amply provided with 
ships, with steam flour-mills at Varna and 
Constantinople within an easy distance, 
and with the corn-growing districts of 
Bulgaria and Roumelia to feed those 
mills. The want of bread was chiefly 
occasioned by the well-meant promises of the 
home Government, to send out a marvellous 
baking apparatus. We mention this cireum- 
stance in order to contrast with it General 
Wellesley’s conduct on a similar occasion. 
His troops wanted clothing. Clothing 
destined for them was being prepared at 
Madras, but he considered it cruel and 
unpolitic to wait for its arrival : 

‘‘Having adverted to the state in which the 
troops composing the division of the army under 
my command are for want of clothing, and to the 
advanced state of the season, which renders it 
very improbable that their clothing can arrive 
from Madras before the rainy monsoon will set in, 
I have determined to adopt immediate measures 
to provide against the evils which would be the 
consequence of the want of clothing for the troops 
at such a season. Accordingly I have indented 
for the quantities and description of cloth contained 
in the enclosed return, which is now on its way to 
the army, and I proceed to give you directions 
regarding its disposal.” 

On this head it is important to call atten- 
tion to the following remarks addressed to 
Mr. Duncan. Major General Wellesley ex- 
presses his dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which military operations are conducted 
by the heads of departments. “ Everything 
appears to be a scramble formoney. Nobody 
is responsible, and the Commander-in-Chief 
is indifferent.” He next proceeds to deliver 
a lecture which all Ministers of War and 
heads of departments of supply should 
take to heart, and which we extract for their 
special benefit : 

“It is not possible that you can have a know- 
ledge of all the details into which it is necessary 
to enter to equip a body of troops properly for the 
field in this country, or that, having that know- 
ledge, you should have time to enter into them. 
What is the consequence? Your troops take the 
field without the common necessaries for the 
service, they become sickly, a vast expense is 
iveurred, and nothing is done. Introduce your 
Commander-in-Chief into your military affairs, 
make him give his opinion, throw the details into 
his hands, and make him responsible for them, 
and if your military operations do not go on as 
they ought, you know who to blame.” 

The present generation has already 
witnessed a memorable siege — that of 
Sebastopol, and it is likely to witness a 
good many more sieges of fortresses which 
generally are mentioned as “impregnable.” 
In General Wellesley’s opinion no place is 
impregnable. Witness his remarks on the 
siege of Bhurtpoor: 

‘¢ They must have blundered that siege terribly, 
for it is certain that with adequate means, every 
place can be taken, and —— having been so long 
before the place, adequate means must have been 
provided or in his power. The fault lies, there- 
fore, in the misapplication of them, or, most 
probably, in the omission to employ all those 
which were necessary to accomplish the object in 
view.” 

There are in these volumes a number of 
important papers on Indian questions, which, 
so far from being settled, are ever and anon 
mooted afresh, and puzzle the wise men of 
our own times. Such are the essays on the 
causes and the prevention of dearths in India, 
and on the feasibility of drafting Sepoy 
regiments to the West Indies and filling the 
Indian garrisons with negro regiments. 
There is also a curious collection of letters 


| on the probability and the chances of an 


| invasion of India on the part of Russia and 
| France. Lord Sidmouth considered the 
scheme “difficult, but not impracticable,” and 
| General Wellesley, who gave the subject 
| his earnest consideration, advised an effort 
| “to meet the enemy, if possible, on the 
| Indus.” We conclude our remarks and 
extracts with the quotation of an opinion on 
St. Helena, delivered at a time (1805) when 
no historical associations were connected 
with that island. General Wellesley was 
detained at St. Helena on his voyage home. 
He says: “ The interior of the island is 
beautiful, and the climate apparently the 
most healthy that I have ever lived in.” 
But he adds: “ When was here last 
year with Lord Clive, he swore that he 
would have preferred to spend his time in a 
French prison.” 











Sixteen Years of an Artist's Life in Morocco, 
Spain, and the Canary Islands. By Mrs. 
Elizabeth Murray. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

From a brilliant artist and a pleasant woman, 

writing of such scenery and circumstances 

as are to be found in Spain and Morocco, we 
have the right to look for one of the most 
piquant and enjoyable books. ‘The faculty 
for observation, the keen perceptions, the 
quick eye for picturesqueness, beauty, 
novelty, and local colouring, that specially 

mark the artist nature, ought to give us a 

faultless photograph when presenting views 

of foreign scenery or of stranger manners. 

We are glad to find that Mrs. Murray has 

fulfilled in her first book some of the obliga- 

tions laid on her by her profession and re- 
putation as anartist. We do not pretend to 
say that her book is the book of the season, 
or that her success will be singularly 
striking; but it is a success that she has 
achieved, and her work will be much liked 
and extensively read. “A vagabond from 
a baby, perfectly independent and with- 
out master or money,” she left England 
when only eighteen, turning her back 
on the fogs, chill damps, raw mists, 
and blue noses of November, and her face 
to the radiant skies and picturesque life of 

Morocco. Her first act on board was to ery 

herself to sleep; her second, to turn the 

velvety state cabin into an atelier, and coax 

a majestic looking Moor to sit as a “ study.” 

With which pleasant pastime she beguiled 

the weary hours of the sea voyage, and 

finally landed safely at Tangier; her first im- 

pression being that this was painfully like 

a vast city of the dead, or “a Kensal Green 

laid bare on the slope of a hill.” Squabbled 

for by two vagabond Jews, who, in the heat 
of their professional enthusiasm, had plunged 
into the water to carry her ashore, she is 
finally secured by one; the “ rejected suitor 
venting his disappointment in curses on her 
and her progenitors,” to endless generations. 

The grandmother in general, though, comes 

in for the largest share of Mohammedan 

curses; and the grandmother's grave is a 

stand-by on most angry occasions. The 

Jew who bore off our adventurous young 

artist no sooner set foot on shore than he 

“plumped her down on her hands and face 

on the sand.” When she scrambled up 

again, she found herself surrounded by a 

“posse of lusty Riffians,” with white haikhs 

and tawny skins, fiercelooks,wild emma 

heads all shaven save the one long plaited 
tail left for the Good Angel to ¢ them by 
into paradise. She was surrounded also by 
great balls of dirty clothes, which balls 
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turned out to be obese women, barrels of 
flesh, or human porpoises, each with one eye 
only visible, and red slippered feet at the 
end of all. One of these fleshly barrels, at 
whom she was gazing with “wonder and 
humiliation,” thought proper to subject her 
‘to one of the “acts of humiliation” con- 
sidered the believer’s privilege to inflict on 
the Christian. She spat in her face. “A 
Nazarene woman, covered with little rags,” 
said the shiny, frizzly, black slave con- 
temptuously ; and indeed the numerous ends 
and tags of English apparel, the collars and 
gloves, and ribbons and laces, looked very 
like “little rags’’ when compared with the 
one great garment of the Moorish women. 
After a short term of this spitting and 
staring, our young heroine was rescued by 
the arrival of the English consul at Tangier, 
who took her down what she thought to be 
all manner of back lanes, but which turned out 
to be the ordinary streets. Passing by delicious 
little fountains and elegant alcoves, and 
welcoming with an artist’s hearty enthu- 
siasm every rare and beautiful feature in 
her novel route, the “ Nazarene woman, all 
in little rags,” was next attracted by the 
well-known mueddin, the Mohammedan call 
to prayer. Then she sees and hears a half- 
naked “Santo,” or maniac, who cowers in 
mosque corners, and shrieks for ever the 
name of his dead wife; and she notices how 
the Jews are obliged to take off their shoes 
when passing by the precincts of the 
mosques; and how the butter merchants 
keep carroty cats beside them, to serve as 
towels and soap and water, for whenever the 
merchant plunges his fat fingers into the 
mass of rancid butter, to show his customer 
of what superior quality it is, he wipes 
his hands on the back of his carroty cat, 
and remains perfectly satisfied with him- 
self and thoroughly convinced that he 
knows the right thing, and has done it. 
Then she gets entangled in a string of 
camels under the care of a half-naked Arab 
driver; and then she is nearly “done to 
death” by two turbaned porters, who rush 
headlong onward, carrying a crushing load 
between them on a long pole, and not caring 
much for man or beast upon their way. But 
the sight of sights was a Hebrew wedding, 
where the bride, rigid as a corpse, with 
closed eyes and outrageously painted face, 
was borne along by the crowd to her hus- 
band’s dwelling, one mass of gold and 
jewels and richly coloured garments, un- 
gracefulness, and splendour. 

Mrs. Murray’s sex procured her free ad- 
mission into the harems, of which she gives 
the most uninviting accounts. Fat, stupid 
women who blacken their eyelids, and paint 
their faces, until they are simply disgusting 
daubs rather than women of pure flesh and 
blood, recline lazily on pillows, sipping coffee 
and eating sweetmeats all day long, with now 
and then a diversity of occupation in scold- 
ing their slaves or nursing their children. 
They are usually very beautiful, down to the 
chin, but the unwieldly size of their bodies 
destroys all their charm in European eyes, 
accustomed to regard elegance and slight- 
ness as the characteristics of female beauty. 
In Morocco, on the contrary, a woman is 
prized for her weight; the fatter, grosser, 
and heavier she is, the more beautiful her 
compatriots consider her. As soon as a 
young girl is betrothed she is cooped up in 
a darkened room, and stuffed incessantly 
with Enscupoo, a preparation of flour, and 
the national dish of the Moors; and at the 
same time made to drink quantities of cold 





water. 


point of Moorish beauty. 
Mrs. Murray was present at the grand 


toilette of one of these Moorish ladies when | 


dressing for a festival at the house of a friend 
on the occasion of the birth of a son. Her 
eyes were tinged with kohl, or as Mrs. 
Murray writes it, al cohol, her face was 
painted with a creamy mixture on which was 
further laid two coarse triangular patches of 
scarlet just over the cheeks, while her eye- 
brows were connected by a thick black daub 
of about half an inch in width, and her hands 
and feet were covered with little sprigs 
in orange-coloured henna. These prelimi- 
naries_ settled, the lady proceeded to 
dress herself in a pale blue caftan em- 
broidered with silver, with no end of jewels 
on her monstrous arms and podgy fingers, 
and in among her raven tresses. 
thrust into a pair of red embroidered slip- 
pers, a gauze-like upper garment flung over 
her blue caftan, and over all the large white 
Moorish haikh, for traversing the streets in 
mufti, with only one eye at liberty, and our 
lady is equipped in the most perfect taste 
and style of the period. One touch of lemon 
to heighten the glaring scarlet of the cheeks, 
which made a red rose look pale, and many 
fond glances in a small French oval mirror 
concluded and completed all; and Mrs. 
Murray went forth into the streets of Tan- 
gier meekly following her Moorish friend, 
and guided to the house where the enter- 
tainment was given by the monstrous beat- 
ing of the tom-toms. This female assembly 
struck her much: 

“ 7 
entered ; the mirth was, as Burns would describe 
it, fast and furious. What a monotonous and 
discordant din the tom-tom keeps up! 
sereams of delight, what shrill whistlings, what 
piercing yells, what bursts of laughter, and yet— 
you will not believe it, you self-satisfied gentlemen 
of Europe, who consider your presence so indis- 


pensable at such gatherings—there was not a man | 


in the party. All the countenances and all the 
toilets were feminine. There was not a bearded 
visage, not a turbaned head, in the group. The 
whole getting up of these female guests, the 
crimsoning of the cheeks, the staining of the 
hands, eyes, and feet, the display of costly 
jewellery, and the selection of embroidered robes, 
had been the work of so much time, thought, and 
labour, with no other end in view than that of 
attracting the admiration—or if, in your charity, 
you choose rather to think so—the envy of each 
other. About thirty or forty women, in all, were 
sitting along the sides of the square court. As 
all were dressed much after the same fashion, the 
long description I have already given of the lady 
with whom I came will apply equally well to the 
others. It would be impossible to describe the 
ludicrous effect of so many not very expressive 
faces, all painted alike, with the same bright 
crimson hue, which contrasted strongly with the 
accompanying daubing of white.” 


To divert them, when their mirth began | 


to flag, she produced a Jack-in-the-Box, 


“a little black frizzly devil, with horns | 


and a tail, and a scarlet and white mouth.” 
The terror created by her toy or “gin” was 
extreme; but, like children, these painted 
women soon overcame their first fright, and, 
growing familiar with the “ gin,” pulled him 
to pieces to see how he worked. Disgusted 
at finding all the mystery to consist in a 
coiled piece of wire, they flung the frizzly 
black devil, broken to bits, in one corner, 
and turned to belabour the Nazarene woman 
again with all sorts of home questions— 
specially anxious to know if she fed her 
children on the milk of pigs, and how many 


The result is, that she soon becomes | 
disgustingly fat, and so attains the desired | 


Her feet | 


here was a perfect uproar of voices as we | 


What | 


wives her husband had. She was not married 
then, but that they could not have under- 
stood. Eastern and savage people can never 
understand the single lives of Western 
women. 

From Tangier, where she did actually 
marry, and made a beautiful and artistic 
home out of most unpromising materials, 
Mrs. Murray and her husband the Consul 
proceeded in due course to the Canary 
Islands, having first witnessed the bombard- 
ment of the city (of which bombardment she 
gives an animated and spirited account), 
and undergone various agonies of personal 
penance from the dirt and discomfort of 
second-rate Spanish boarding-houses. Her 
description of the company and “service” of 
the Sevillian boarding-house to which, in an 
unlucky hour, she had assigned herself, is 
particularly graphie—soap-suds, litter, dirt, 
naked child, and all. It may suffice to give 
an idea of the kind of thing into which she 
had rushed, when we say that she found the 
breakfast-room turned into the lavatory for 
the children, and soap-suds, basins, and 
towels all thick upon the table where, ten 
minutes after, they had their coffee and 
bread. The hostess adorned her hair, which 
was very beautiful, with a bunch of white 
jasmin on the one side, and a toothpick, 
run in and out like a darning-needle, on the 
other; her gown was torn, open at the waist, 
and ragged, and she strove to conceal all 
defects by a limp, old tattered shawl, which 
draggled piteously from her shoulders. Her 
guests were much of the same character. A 
certain Dota Dolores, who ate with her 
elbows on the table, and was dirty and ugly, 
had usually but one garment, and that a 
| loose untidy wrapper, with strings, by which 
| to fasten it, that were never tied and 
always dangled horribly about her feet. 
Next to her sat a marine officer, who break- 
fasted in his shirt-sleeves rolled up to his 
shoulders, and offered his solitary egg to 
| each individual of the party by turns; then 
there was a seedy employe, who had come 
from Grenada to Seville on the strength of 
his appointment, and left his wife and 
children behind him on the insecurity of it ; 
and there was a certain person of doubtful 
occupation and unexceptionable appearance, 
who wore lemon-coloured gloves, and was 
specially catered for by the hostess in the 
ragged shawl. Of all these people Mrs. 
Murray writes pleasantly and well, and 
makes a capital representation of each 
character as she jots it down upon her pages. 
But we are bound to say that she does not 
give us the same intense pictures of Spanish 
life as we find in many writers, chiefly in 
Mr. Thornbury’s papers, if we do not mis- 
take; and her second-class boarding-house 
might as well have been a_ slatternly 
concern of the same nature in Soho Square, 
only that the mistress there would not have 
had the bunch of white jasmin over her left 
ear, and the young lady, who had just been 
washed on the dining-room table, would not 
| have sat out on the balcony naked and 
flirting her fan. Excepting for these two 
| points, the scene might as well have been 

nglish as Spanish, and more near to French 
than either. Indeed, in all her Spanish pic- 
| tures, our authoress fails signally in colour- 
ing and skilful presentment. She seems as 
| if she had rubbed her palette dry while 
painting her Moorish studies, and had only 
grey washes left for the less intense features 
of Spain. , 

She gives some very interesting details 
concerning the Guanches, the ancient in- 
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habitants of the Canary Islands, who became 
extinct as a people four hundred years ago, 
and who have now grown into an ethnological 
puzzle, where to place, and how to class 
them. The conjecture is, that they were 
Libyans; and conjecture does not seem 
far wide of the truth. Mrs. Murray 
has made the most of her opportunities 
for understanding this people, both by 
visiting their remains and by reading what 
has been said of them by Bergeron and 
others; and the result is an appendix of 
singular interest, far outstripping her 
Spanish scenes. However, for all its little 
inequalities, Mrs. Murray has given us a book 
which we should, and do, receive with abund- 
ance of literary gratitude. Fresh, sparkling, 
full of womanish and delightful gossip, full too 
of artistic characteristics, these two volumes 
will lighten many a heavy hour, and throw 
colour into many a sombre day. Few things 
are faultless; and if Mrs. Murray has not 
produced quite one of those few things, she 
has done the next best to it—given us her 
best, honestly and genially—and this is a 
gifs of which the world cannot be too 
appreciative. 








The Emotions and the Will. By Alexander 
Bain, A.M., Examiner in Logic and Moral 
Philosophy in the University of London. 
(John W. Parker & Son.) 

THE appearance of Mr. Bain’s volumes, the 

present one and its companion on “The 

Senses and the Intellect,” marks a new epoch 

in the history of English psychology. ‘They 

are the first example of a scientific exposi- 
tion of the manifestations of the human mind. 

They materially help to raise that which has 

been hitherto little more than the sport of 

desultory theorists to the rank of an exact 
science. 

Two causes have operated very prejudi- 
cially upon the majority of even eminent 
thinkers. In the first place, psychology has 
been treated deductively. Men have started 
with an assumed principle, by which all the 
phenomena of mind have been explained. 
Regarding the bodily organism as the slave 
of mind rather than its expression, and con- 
fusing the whole subject by the introduction 
of ethical and religious sentiment, they have 
prevented the possibility of progress. Every 
fresh work has taken the aspect of a fresh 
philosophical theory, recommending itself 
to kindred minds, but never compelling 
universal assent. The preconceived ideas 
which each man has brought to the investi- 
gation have re-appeared continually in his 
results. There has been, we may almost 
say, no science of mind whatever, but only 
more or less correct opinions. 

In the second place, almost as a conse- 
uence of this, there has been little or no 
ivision of labour. As M. Rémusat com- 

plains, since the time of Descartes every new 
writer has begun de nove; no one has been con- 
tent to take up the study where others have 
left it, or to grapple with less than the whole 
mass of mental phenomena. The benefits 
which division of labour has effected in, 
for example, the science of medicine, have 
been entirely lost on the students of psycho- 
logy. The mutual jealousies of the idealist 
and materialist schools have left no room for 
compromise ; the loose inferences of the one, 
and the harsh inductions of the other, have 
prevented the adoption of any method which 
could be productive of solid results. 

Mr. Bain has happily steered clear of both 
these prejudicial influences; by beginning 





not with an abstract theory of mind but with 
a classification of its manifestations, he 
places the study upon a new basis. It be- 
comes in every sense inductive. The path 
is clear for any future investigator either to 
add to the list of phenomena, or to form 
“media axiomata.” Without framing a 
theory of mind he may apply himself to the 
study of any branch of its workings ; just as 
one physiologist is content to study the 
nerves and another the tissues, so one man 
may contribute to psychology an account of 
some phases of the emotions, and another of 
some phenomena of the will. ‘This result is 
due to the semi-materialist school. Mr. Bain 
has taken their method without adopting 
their conclusions. Believing that mind only 
manifests itself in and through a material 
organism, the inquiry lies primarily into the 
modifications which particular states of 
consciousness effect in that organism. As 
Professor Fraser well remarks, “Our con- 
sciousness in this life is an embodied con- 
sciousness.” We must recognise a double 
process, the action of mind on matter, and 
the reaction of matter upon mind. Because 
we find that certain modifications of brain 
and nerve always accompany certain acts of 
mind we need not infer that brain is the 
antecedent and mind the consequent, or that, 
as Vogt states it, thought is the secretion of 
brain as bile is the secretion of liver. This 
is simply an inversion of cause and effect ; 
the truth being that certain modifications of 
the bodily organism are the manifestations 
of the working of mind, and that we may 
fairly study the one as the indication of the 
other. Form and matter, to use Aristotelian 
language, are no donbt in synthesis; and 
Schelling has shown that this involves 
neither pantheism nor materialism. 

The danger into which the followers of 
this system may be led is the supposition 
that it can do more than show the laws and 
modes of mental action. No synthesis of 
the manifestations of mind can give us mind 
itself, just as no synthesis of colours can 
give us light. We are as ignorant of the 
nature of mind as we are of the nature of any- 
thingwhatever. We must confine ourselvesto 
that which may be the limit, as it certainly 
is the present field, of our researches. Even 
Fichte lays down that, “ The Ego is not and 
can never become conscious of itself, except 
under its empirical determinations.” 

The volume before us has two divisions, 
the Emotions, and the Will, with a supple- 
mentary section upon Consciousness. ‘The 
treatise upon the Emotions is the most com- 
plete and logical portion of the whole work. 
Whatever argument may lie against various 
parts of Mr. Bain’s conclusions there can be 
little or none as to his method. It is as be- 
yond question as that of any other inductive 
science whatever. Just as comparative ana- 
tomy precedes in logical order the anatomy of 
species, so the general properties of emotions 
precede the particular. ‘The general proper- 
ties, those which, being common to all emo- 
tions, form the definition of the genus, are 
ascertained by the double process of physical 
and mental analysis. The result of physical 
analysis, that is, the known modification of 
the organism, is the “emotional wave.” 
“The state of feeling, or the subjective 
consciousness which is known to each per- 
son by his own experience, is associated with 
a diffusive action over the system, through 
the medium of the cerebral hemispheres ” 
(p. 6). To this must be added the tendency 
in this nervous action to react upon the 





muscles and other parts of the active system. 





The result of mental or introspective analysis 
is the connection of emotions with pleasure 
and pain, with volitions and with ideas. 
These two classes of properties so coexist 
that either of them, especially the physical, 
would afford a true basis for classification. 
If we could ascertain in each case the general 
and local intensity of the diffusive wave we 
should merely have to inquire into the cor- 
responding modification of the consciousness ; 
but this being at present impossible we are 
compelled to make a provisional classifica- 
tion from a comparison and combination of 
the two. We say “ provisional,’ for we 
cannot accept Mr. Bain’s classification as 
either final or exhaustive. 

The analysis of the properties of the 
genus, and its division into species, are 
necessarily followed by an account of the 
marks of the species, 7.e., the characters of 
the various classes of emotions. A well- 
defined emotion has “an antecedent stimulus, 
cause, or object, of a definite character, like 
the things that act upon the external senses 
—a peculiar mode of consciousness—an out- 
ward expression accompanying—and a cer- 
tain set of relations to the will and the 
intellect ” (p. 67). Perhaps no better example 
could be adduced than the emotion of terror, 
which Mr. Bain has treated with remarkable 
accuracy. Its causes or objects are laid down 
as pain actually felt, the apprehension of evil, 
darkness, uncertainty, and doubt. Its phy- 
sical expression may be described generally 
as the tension of some parts of the system 
beyond the ordinary degree, and the relaxa- 
tion of others which are commonly tense ; 
its mental or conscious characters as “ ¢ 
massive and virulent state of misery;”’ its 
relations to the will as on the one hand the 
stimulus to protection and precaution, and 
on the other a large expenditure of indefinite 
energy ; and its relations to the intellect, as 
the undue excitement of the memory and 
imagination. This analysis of terror is 
followed by an account of its various phases, 
timidity in animals and children, slavish 
fear, forebodings of future disaster, anxiety, 
suspicion, panic, and superstition; and of its 
counteractions, vigour of the nervous system, 
habit, and knowledge. 

‘To complete the philosophy of emotion, some- 
thing farther may be said as to the ultimate 
analysis of those various special susceptibilities 
above enumerated. It is always an interesting 
study, as well as a ae ge object of scientific 
inquiry, to ascertain what phenomena are primi- 
tive and irresolvable and what derivative. As 
regards two members of the foregoing classifica- 
tion, Self-complacency and Irascibility, I have 
endeavoured to show their resolvability into other 
more elementary feelings. Assuming this to have 
been successful, it would still be open to inquire 
whether the seven remaining members of the 
classification could be resolved into a smaller 
number of elementary feelings. They are as 
follows :—1. The free or restrained vent of emo- 
tion, under which reference is made to the free 
play and obstruction of impulses generally, as 
implied by the comprehensive terms liberty and 
restraint; 2. Wonder; 38. Terror; 4. Tender 
Emotion; 5. Emotion of Power; 6. Pursuit ; 
7. Emotions of the Intellect” (p. 207). 

Mr. Bain considers that terror and tender 
emotion are the only two members of this 
group which are in themselves simple and 
underived, and that the others “may be 
generalised or referred to phases of our 
emotional nature more comprehensive than 
themselves.” The more important part of 
the treatise is that which follows: in the 
first place is the chapter on sympathy and 
imitation, which are rightly viewed as in 
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correlation, the former term being applied 
to feelings and the other to actions. The 
ground is almost wholly untrodden, but there 
are several remarkable omissions. For sym- 
pathy has two forms which are excited 
respectively by real and ideal objects; and 
the latter form especially is related to the 
volition in a very different manner to that 
which results in imitation. The sympa- 
thy which we have with Havelock is 
different generically from that which we 
have with Hector, because the one is the 
sympathy of appreciation, the other that of 
ideal action. ‘The latter has a close connec- 
tion with the ideal emotions, which thus 
resolve themselves into tests of the existence 
in us of qualities which the particular sphere 
of our circumstances has not developed into 
outward existence. These ideal emotions 
deserve much closer examination than Mr. 
Bain has given them ; their two great classes, 
emotions recurring or persisting in idea 
with or without active volitional effects, and 
emotions excited ideally by the imagination 
with a volitional reaction on the imagination, 
are both highly interesting, being so closely 
interwoven with the ordinary life of most 
men. 


Two chapers follow upon the esthetic and 
éthical emotions—the former leading to the 
consideration of the idea of the beautiful, 
the latter to that of the moral sense and the 
idea of right. On neither point can we 
accept Mr. Bain’s conclusions. On the 
latter especially we think that he has formed 
a very partial theory; the phenomena of 
conscience are not all explained when it is 
made the “ideal resemblance of public 
authority, growing up in the individual 
mind, and working to the same end.” Nor 
is the idea of abstract truth dispelled when 
it is merely proved to have no ghost-like ex- 
ternal existence apart from the percipient 
mind. 


The treatise on the Will we cannot now 
discuss: but it may be interesting to quote 
the manner in which it deals with the vexed 
question of liberty and necessity : 


“The notion of a man being free in his actions 
appears first among the Stoies, and afterwards in 
the writings of Philo-Judeus. The virtuous man 
was said to be free and the vicious man a slave, 
the intention being obviously by a strong metaphor 
to pay a lofty compliment to virtue and to fix a 
degrading stigma on vice. In so far as explaining 
the human will is concerned, nothing could be 
worse chosen than these names—an application, 
however, never meant by those that originated 
them. It would be just as correct, and in some 
instances more correct, to say that the virtuous man 
was the slave, and the vicious man free, seeing that 
the man that acknowledges fewest restraints has 
the greatest liberty. The doctrine of freedom 
was first elaborated into a metaphysical scheme, 
implying its opposite necessity, by St. Augustin 
against Pelagius ; and in a later age was disputed 
between Arminians and Calvinists ; being for 
centuries a capital controversy both in theology 
and in metaphysics. One answer to be made to 
the advocates of free-will is, I conceive, the utter 
inappropriateness of the name or notion to ex- 
press the phenomena in question. . . The 
term ‘Ability’ is innocent and has intelligible 
meanings, but the term ‘Liberty’ is brought in 
by main force, into a phenomenon to which it is 
altogether incommensurable. By the adoption of 
a course similar to what has taken place in the 
history of this word, namely, the conversion of 
metaphor into scientific language, we might have 
had controversies as to whether the will is rich or 
poor, noble or ignoble, sovereign or subject ; seeing 
that virtue has been said to make men, not only 
free, but rich, noble, and royal; all which would 
have ended in transcendental mysteries from the 





same impossibility of reconciling them with the 
facts, or assigning a decisive reason in favour of 
one or other of the contrasting epithets. We un- 
derstand the difference between slavery and free- 
citizenship, between a censorship and a free press, 
and between despotism in any shape and the 
liberty of the subject, but if any one asks whether 
the course of volition in a man or an animal is a 
case of despotism or a case of freedom, I answer 
that the terms have no application whatsoever to 
the subject. The question put into some one’s 
mouth by Carlyle, ‘Is virtue, then, a gas ?’ is not 
too ridiculous a parody upon the foregoing. ‘ Let 
each phenomenon be expressed in the language 
exactly suited to its nature,’ is surely a maxim of 
sound philosophy. ‘Let a phenomenon be 
twisted into a scheme of expression at variance 
with its very essence,’ can be the policy of none 
but an author of chaos and confusion” (pp. 544-5). 

There is much that is true in this, but 
Mr. Bain by his theory of the will begs the 
ultimate question. 

But the whole science is as yet in its 
infancy; the present work may be almost 
called the first-fruits of the reaction of the 
Baconian sciences upon psychology. We 
have felt that our office is rather to recom- 
mend than to criticise; the path has been 
well marked out, and we hope that it will 
soon be well explored. Let it only be re- 
membered that mind is not the sum of its 
empirical manifestations, and that, analyse 
as we will, the last result of analysis will 
always be the discovery of a vast something 
beyond our reach; the limit of our human 
knowledge is but the tracing of the keys of 
that mighty organ which is played upon 
evermore by the unknown and unknowable 


breath of God. 





Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers: A Series of 
Excursions by Members of the Alpine Club. 
Edited by Jolin Ball, M.R.LA., F.LS., 
President of the Alpine Club. (Longman 
& Co.) 

Ir we consider only the strength and univer- 

sality of that passion for Alpine exploration 

which may fairly be regarded as peculiarly 
characteristic of the present generation of 

Englishmen, it is not easy to realise the fact 

that scarcely more than a hundred years ago 

the mountains of Switzerland and Savoy 
were an entirely unknown region. When, 
in 1741, Pocock and Wyndham penetrated 
into the valley of Chamouni, and, on their 
return, communicated to the Royal Society 
the results of their expedition, they were 
describing scenes wish were completely 
strange, not only to their own countrymen, 
but also to the majority of those whose lives 
had been passed within sight of the snows 
of Mont Blanc. And now there are but few 

Englishmen of the middle classes to whom 

these scenes are not more familiar than 

many districts of their own island, and not a 

summer passes in which the glacier-land is 

not thronged by a crowd of eager travellers. 

Within the last few years, however, Alpine 

exploration has received a peculiar impulse 

and extension. The spirit of scientific 
research, finding a ready ally in that vague 
adventurous longing which no one can gaze 
on a snowy mountain without experiencing, 
at least in some degree, has gradually urged 
the tide of exploration into those ws on and 
more inaccessible regions in which alone the 
details of glacier phenomena can be closely 
and accurately observed. Year by year this 
alliance has been gathering strength, until 
it has recently received its final ratification 
in the establishment of the Alpine Club, the 
nature and object of which are well ex- 





plained in the preface to the volume now 
before us : 

‘In the accidental intercourse of those who 
have been engaged in such expeditions, it has been 
perceived that the community of taste and feeling 
amongst those who, in the life of the high Alps, 
have shared the same enjoyments, the same 
labours, and the same dangers, constitutes a bond 
of sympathy stronger than many of those by which 
men are drawn into association ; and, early in the 
year 1858, it was resolved to give scope for the 
extension of this mutual feeling amongst all who 
have explored high mountain regions, by the 
formation of the Alpine Club. It was thought 
that many of those who have been engaged in 
similar undertakings, would willingly avail them- 
selves of occasional opportunities for meeting 
together, for communicating information as to 
past excursions, and for planning new achieve- 
ments ; and a hope was entertained that such an 
association might indirectly advance the general 
progress of knowledge, by directing the attention 
of men, not professedly followers of science, to 

articular points in which their assistance might 
ead to valuable results.” 


As may naturally be expected from this 
account of the nature and object of the 
Alpine Club, the greater part of the papers 
contained in the volume before us refer 
to expeditions into the higher mountain 
regions, which are somewhat out of the beat 
of the majority of travellers in Switzerland. 
This, however, is not exclusively the case. 
Difficulty and danger are not the sole pass- 

orts to the favour of the Alpine Club. 

here are many magnificent districts in 
Switzerland which, though perfectly easy of 
access to the most timid traveller, are but 
little visited by strangers: and such regions 
are fairly within the scope of a volume which 
aims at drawing attention to all fine scenery, 
which, from whatever cause, is comparatively 
unknown and unappreciated. Thus no 
apology is needed for the insertion of Mr. 

orster’s paper on the baths of Stachelberg, 
in which he describes a tract of country 
which, though abounding in magnificent 
scenery, and as easy of access as the Oberland 
itself, is nevertheless scarcely so generally 
known as the Weiss Thor or the Col du 
Géant. Mr. Forster, however, does not appear 
to be quite free from misgivings on this 
point: for, as though fearful lest it should 
be supposed that his claims as an Alpine 
explorer rest solely upon the comparatively 
humble excursions described in his contribu- 
tion, he contrives, with amusing ingenuity, 
to weave into his narrative the statement that 
he had accomplished the ascent of Monte 
Rosa a short time before. 

The papers contained in this volume, 
though varying in merit as literary composi- 
tions, are, taken altogether, very favourable 
specimens of spirited and lively narration. 
They are, in fact, written con amore: an 
what a man feels and enjoys thoroughly he 
can generally describe well. They are, 
moreover, singularly free from that tone of 
exaggeration which is unfortunately only too 
prevalent in descriptions of expeditions m 
the higher mountain regions. ‘I'he reason of 
this is obvious: the authors of these papers 
are thorough mountaineers. No one whois fa- 
miliar with the Alps can have failedto observe 
that it is always the best and bravest guide 
who speaks in the most modest and measured 
terms of the dangers which he has en- 
countered. Mr. Hinchliff tells us that his 
guide characterised simply as “ passablement 
difficile,” a passage of a far more dangerous 
nature than that celebrated Mur de la Cote, 
which we have all heard described in the 
thrilling language to which Mr. Hardy justly 
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and amusingly alludes in his paper on the 
ascent of the Finster Aarhorn. The ex- 
aguerated effect to which we refer is not 
obtained by any mis-statement of facts: it 
arises solely from dwelling with undue 
emphasis upon the possible dangers of the 
position, as though they were the only 
objects worthy either of present attention, 
or of future recollection. It is quite true 
that the explorer of the high Alps is not 
seldom placed in situations in which a single 
slip would, in all human probability, end in 
utter destruction; but he is so thoroughly 
aware of the danger at the time, and so 
completely on his guard against it, that it 
makes little, if any, present impression on 
his mind, and consequently is not promi- 
nently dwelt upon when he comes to describe 
the expedition. It may be laid down, we 
believe, as a tolerably universal rule, that 
the man who, when the danger is over, de- 
scribes it in the most glowing terms, is the 
least able to grapple with it at the time of 
its occurrence. 

In a collection of narratives, which gene- 
rally attain to so high a degree of excellence, 
it 1s difficult, and perhaps somewhat in- 
vidious, to select any for peculiar praise. 
Wecannot, however, resist calling particular 
attention to the contributions of Mr. W. 
Mathews and Mr. Hinchliff. The former has 
given us an account of three expeditions 
among the mountains which lie at the head 
of the little known Val de Bagnes. The 
highest of these, the ascent of which was 
naturally the principal object of Mr. 
Mathews’ ambition, is that noble mountain 
which is generally known as the Grand 
Combin. By the natives of the Val de 
Bagnes, however, it is called the Graffeneire, 
the name of Grand Combin being given to 
that lower peak, which, in the rest of 
Switzerland, is universally designated the 
Petit Combin. When Mr. Mathews, un- 
aware of this confusion of nomenclature, 

roceeded in 1856 to make the ascent, the 
ocal guide whom he had engaged naturally 
took him up the wrong mountain; and the 
weather was so unfavourable at the time, 
that it was not until he was actually at the 
summit, that a lift in the clouds showed 
him, towering far above him, unmistakeable 
in form and majesty, a peak which his 
guides assured him had never been ascended, 
and which he at once recognised as the 
object of his journey. Being in Switzerland 
again the following year, and chancing to hear 
that the Graffeneire had just been ascended 
by two native chasseurs, he at once hastened 
to the spot, and succeeded in effecting the 
ascent. But he was again doomed to dis- 
appointment. The summit of the Graffencire 
consists of two peaks, so nearly of a height 
that it is impossible from any lower point to 
tell which is the higher ; es | when, having 
selected that which had been ascended by 
the chasseurs, he reached its top, he had 
the mortification of seeing the other peak 
some twenty feet above him. It might easily 
have been ascended, but time forbade, and 
he was obliged to return “leaving the aller 
hichste Spitze of the Graffeneire as a future 
reward to some enterprising mountaineer.” 
Mr. Mathews describes this difficult ascent 
ina very clear and interesting manner, re- 
lieving his narrative, very pleasantly and 
judiciously, by the occasional introduction of 
extraneous matter. We cannot refrain from 
extracting the passage in which he speculates 
on the derivation of the local names of the 

es valley, especially on those of Chanrion 
and Chermontane, the former of which be- 








longs to an alp, the latter to a glacier, in the 
vicinity ; which, whatever may be its etymo- 
logical value, affords undeniable proof of 
a genial poetic fancy : 

‘The derivation of the names of the Val de 
Bagnes would be an interesting subject for discus- 
sion. Simond always persisted in calling the 
mountain L’Agrafe Noire, a name more applicable 
on this side than the other. According to Forbes, 
Chanrion is champ rond, but I do not know if he 
has any authority for this derivation ; the spot 
does not appear to have anything particularly 
round about it. To us came a whisper of 
pleasanter things, as we lay in the sweet after- 
noon sunshine, stretched upon the tender her- 
bage, admiring the black cliffs of the Graffeneire, 
and idly gazing into the purple sky. There 
sweeps of mountain pasture, decked with cream- 
coloured pyrolas, and azure stars, of gentian, and 
hundreds of other beautiful Alpine flowers, were 
les champs riants de la chére montagne.” 

Mr. Hinchliff, who is already known to 
the public as the author of a very pleasant 
volume entitled “ Summer Months among 
the Alps,” contributes two papers to the 
present book. The first contains an account 
of a scarcely known pass, by the Trift and 
Zinal glaciers, from Zermatt to the Val 
d’Anniviers, or Hinfisch Thal. At the com- 
mencement of this paper he describes a sun- 
set scene from the Gornergrat in a snow- 
storm,to the marvellous and unearthly beauty 
of which we can bear personal testimony. 
Few who are familiar with Zermatt are 
ignorant of the reputation enjoyed by the 
Trift pass as an expedition of extraordinary 
difficulty. As Mr. Hinchliff tells us, 
“scarcely any of the Zermatt guides had 
attempted to cross the Col, and one was 
known to have returned from it with the 
avowed resolution of never attempting it 
again.” Nor does this reputation appear to 
be at all exaggerated. We have seldom met 
with so exciting an episode of mountain 
travel, as that which relates the descent 
from the Col to the Zinal glacier, and the 
avalanche of rocks which broke up the bivouac 
below. The whole scene is brought most 
vividly before us: and the impression is 
skilfully heightened by the citation of the 
humorous remark of the Chamouni guide 
who accompanied the travellers—‘ Ah! si 
ma femme pouvait savoir ov je suis & present! 
Je lui ai dit, en partant de Chamouni, que 


jallais voyager avec des messieurs qui étaient 


les plus tranquilles du monde, et—me voici!” 
In his second paper Mr. Hinchliff returns to 
the Simmenthal, of the beauties of which 
almost unknown valley he has already been 
an enthusiastic advocate in his former 
volume. In the present instance, however, 
he approaches it in a spirit which is 
peculiarly that of a member of the Alpine 
Club: for he enters it by forcing a passage 
over the summit of the Wild Strubel, and 
devotes the greater part of his sojourn to 
ascending the most notable of the mountains 
which form the southern boundary of the 
valley. We are mistaken if his account of 
the Pension Villard, where a combination of 
good living with a view like that represented 
in the accompanying plate can be obtained 
for not more than four francs and a half a 
day, does not afford matter for serious con- 
sideration to all who incline to a tranquil 
and economical enjoyment of mountain 
scenery. 

Of all the papers contained in this volume, 
none, we incline to think, will cause such 
general disappointment as that contributed 
by Professor Tyndall. The reputation of its 
author, both as an experienced ice-traveller, 
and as a scientific investigator of glacier 





phenomena, is so widely and deservedly 
acknowledged, that the announcement of 
anything on the subject of glaciers from his 
pen cannot fail to raise expectation to the 

ighest pitch. When, therefore, we find 
that his contribution consists only of the 
oft-told tale of an excursion to the summit of 
the Col du Géant, a certain feeling of dis- 
appointment is the inevitable and pardonable 
result. The possibility of such a contingency 
would seem to have been anticipated by the 
Professor himself; for he pleads his 
numerous engagements as an excuse for 
the comparatively unsubstantial nature of his 
communication. We cannot refrain from 
adding a few words on the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the expedition. Professor 
Tyndall made the ascent accompanied only 
by a young lad, who in no sense acted 
as a guide, and unfurnished with ladder, 
axe, or rope. This exploit is a fitting 
pendant to the solitary ascent of Monte 
Rosa, achieved last summer by the same 
traveller. While we are compelled to admire 
the courage and determination displayed by 
such feats, we cannot but question their 
discretion. The boldness which faces the 
dangers of a difficult glacier expedition with- 
out taking the necessary precautions for 
guarding against them, borders very closely 
on rashness. This is a quality which we 
ought to applaud in no man, least of all in 
one whose life is so valuable as Professor 
Tyndall's. 

We have already stated at the commence- 
ment of this article that the Alpine Club 
represents a combination of two elements, 
which, for the sake of brevity, we will desig- 
nate the scientific and the picturesque. The 
former of these elements, though less nume- 
rously, is not less ably represented than the 
latter in the volume before us. Mr. Ram- 
say’s contribution on the ancient glaciers 
of Switzerland and Wales is perhaps the 
most valuable paper in the book. It is only 
within the last few years that the importance 
of glaciers as geological agents has been 
fully recognised: and no one could possibly 
be better qualified than Mr. Ramsay to treat 
of this extremely interesting subject. Taking 
as an example the glaciers of the Bernese 
Oberland, he points out the indications from 
which it is now inferred that, at a remote 
period, they extended over an infinitely 
larger space than that which they now 
occupy. It has indeed been argued by 
Charpentier, Forbes, and others, that they 
extended over the whole of the undulating 
country which intervenes between the Ober- 
land and the Jura, and that the huge blocks 
now resting on the slopes of the Jura to the 
height of 500 feet above the lake of Neu- 


‘chatel, of which the Pierre 4 Bot is the most 


conspicuous, were deposited by them as 
terminal moraines. Judging, however, from 
the nature of the deposits by which this 
intervening tract is covered, and from the 
absence of any such series of successive 
moraines as usually marks the retreat of 
a glacier, Mr. Ramsay inclines to the opinion 
that this estimate of their former extent is 
too great, and regards these erratic blocks 
as deposited not by the immediate agency of 
glaciers, but rather by that of the glacial 
drift. Extending his observations to that 
district of North Wales which lies in the 
immediate vicinity of Snowdon, he shows 
that in this region also the marks of the 
action both of glaciers and of glacial drift 
are similar to, and quite as distinct as, those 
which occur in Switzerland. Hence he con- 
cludes that, during part of the period when 
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the Northof Europewassubmerged to receive 
the drift, both countries lay beneath the sea, at 
least 2000 feet beneath their present level. 
Huge glaciers descended from the highest 
mountains into the sea, as is now the case 
in Norway; and from these icebergs were 
continually detached, and floated moraine 
matter across the submerged lands, until 
they were finally stranded on the slopes of 
the opposite hills, and there deposited their 
freights, sometimes including the gigantic 
blocks which now astonish the traveller. As 
the deposits of the drift period were gra- 
dually brought to light, by the slow upheaval 
of the submerged land, the glaciers still 
descended; for we have, especially in Wales, 
distinct proofs that glaciers have ploughed 
through the drift-deposits for a considerable 
period. By degrees, as the upheaval con- 
tinued and the climate generally became 
milder, the glaciers diminished in size, until 
in Wales they disappeared entirely, and in 
Switzerland were confined within their 
present limits. Mr. Ramsay thinks it “ pos- 
sible, and perhaps even probable, that long 
after the drift was raised above the sea, the 
eyes of men may have looked upon the 

elsh glaciers, when in their latter days, 
the ice had shrunk far up into the highest 
recesses of the mountains.” This valuable 
and interesting paper is accompanied by a 
map, copied apparently from the ordnance 
map of the Snowdon district, in which the 
locality and prevalent direction of ice-stria- 
tion in that region is carefully and clearly 
laid down. 

The Alpine Club has been very fortunate 
in finding in their president so able an 
editor for their first volume. Mr. Ball is 
already well known to the public as a glacier 
theorist of no mean ability. Although his 
name is not peculiarly associated with any 
of the highest Alps, he possesses a general 
knowledge of the mountain districts of 
Switzerland and its adjoining countries, 
and of their natural productions, which is 
equal, if not superior, to that of any living 
traveller. Hence he is peculiarly fitted to 
edit a volume whose scope is so extended as 
that now before us; and the illustrative 
remarks which he has appended to the 
majority of the contributions are suggestive 
and valuable to no common degree. Besides 
these general editorial labours, he has also 
contributed three papers on special subjects. 
In the first of these we are glad to observe 
that he takes occasion to correct two errors 
which occur in Schlagintweit’s admirable 
map of Monte Rosa. ‘To these two correc- 
tions we would add a third, which every one 
who is familiar with this district has doubt- 
less already made for himself, but which Mr, 
Ball does not specially mention, though we 
observe that it is made in the map which 
accompanies his paper. ‘There are two 
patches of rock, rising out of the Gorner 
glacier, one immediately beneath the Lys- 
kamm, the other beneath the Zwillinge, 
the eastern of which is known as Auf der 
Platte, the western as In der Schwirze. In 
Schlagintweit’s map these names are trans: 
posed, the eastern rocks being marked as In 
der Schwarze, while the western are called 
Auf der Platte. In the concluding paper of 
the volume Mr. Ball has brought together a 
number of valuable suggestions for Alpine 
travellers, including an enumeration of the 
precautions to be taken in ice-travelling, 
together with simple directions for measuring 
the heights of mountains, observing glacier 
phenomena, and collecting geological and 
botanical specimens. By attending to these 


the traveller will not only ensure his own 
safety, but he may hope, though not himself 
possessed of any special scientific attainments, 
to make valuable contributions to the scien- 
tific and topographical knowledge of the Alps. 

In conclusion, we must briefly notice the 
maps and plates with which this volume is 
accompanied. The former, which are suffi- 
ciently numerous to illustrate all the regions 
to which the several papers refer, are taken 
chiefly from the Swiss government map, 
now in course of publication, and from 
Studer’s well-known “ Karte der Siidlichen 
Wallisthaler,” such corrections having been 
introduced as actual observation has shown 
to be necessary. These corrections are oc- 
casionally of considerable importance, espe- 
cially inthe cases of the map of the Mont Blanc 
range, and of that of the Val de Bagnes. 
The plates are executed in chromo-litho- 
graphy, a style of illustration which, to attain 
to its full measure of effect, requires a much 
larger surface than is compatible with the 
size of the present volume. In most cases 
we have seen of its employment on a small 
scale, the prevalent defect seems to us to be 
a too violent contrast of colours; a difficulty 
which is less successfully combated in the 
present instance than in that of another 
small book of Alpine travel which has 
just been published by Messrs. Longman. 
There is a very useful appendix in the form 
of a carefully-compiled table of the heights 
of the principal summits in the chain of the 
Alps, including all which exceed 12,000 feet, 
in which we are glad to observe that the 
Cima de Jazi is at last brought down from 
the pride of place which it has so long un- 
justly occupied. Taken altogether, the 
volume is certainly among the very best of 
its class; and we cordially hope that its 
success may be such as to encourage the 
Alpine Club to repeat the experiment as soon 
as possible. In connection with this hope, 
we may perhaps be allowed to offer a sug- 
gestion. A book which, like that now before 
us, contains so much valuable advice as to 
the subjects and methods of observation, 
and the regions to which exploration may 
most advantageously be directed, is the one of 
all others which the pedestrian would select 
for his travelling companion. But the pre- 
sent work, in size and price, is more fitted for 
the drawing-room tablethan for the knapsack. 
We should like to see the future volumes of 
the proceedings of the Alpine Club issued in 
the same form as Prof. Forbes’s “Tour of 
Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa,” which is a 
perfect model of neatness, cheapness, and 
compactness. In this case we would ven- 
ture to say that at least one of the volumes 
would be found in the knapsack of every 
Alpine traveller; and the most efficient im- 
vile would be given to the spread of that 
particular spirit of exploration, the extension 
of which was the chief object of the forma- 
tion of the Alpine Club. 








The Life of John H. Steggall, a Suffolk Man, 
“Who has been a gipsy, a sailor, a soldier, 
a surgeon, a fellow-commoner of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge ; and is now a 
clergyman—a curate of many years’ stand- 
ing in the Church of England” (and to 
this list he will in future be able to add, 
author). 


In neither of these capacities does Mr. 


Steggall appear to have very highly distin- 
guished himself, and least of all in his new 





capacity of author. Mr. Steggall was born 
in 1789, and like what many other little boys 


have done before and since, he ran away from 
school. He was driven to this by his school- 
master, who, in consideration of a slight 
difference of opinion between them regarding 
the laws of the multiplication table, gave 
Master Steggall a brutal thrashing. He 
was at this time about eight years of age, 
and as he assures us, “ of a cheerful, active, 
and obliging nature, and not addicted to any 
one vice.” (What a good little boy!) As he 
journeyed “ sorrowfully along, hearing only 
on one side of him the rippling village 
stream, and the cats fighting on the roofs of 
the cottages” (we are not told what he heard 
on the other side of him), he met with a 
man named Gibson, who, though the son of 
a gentleman, had become a gipsy, and 
Master Steggall now became a gipsy too. 
In his younger days, Gibson had eschewed 
the offer of a nobleman’s daughter for a wife, 
with a dowry of 50,000I., and having, on the 
self-same day that these items were offered 
to him, most opportunely fallen in with, and 
then fallen in love with a gipsy-girl, he 
forsook all, followed her, and made her his 
wife. After Gibson’s death, our author was 
reclaimed by his parents, and went to school 
again for a few years, and then to sea, and it 
is pleasant to know that “though he after- 
wards saw lots of blubber, yet there was no 
blubbering with him then.” 

He went on a whaling expedition to the 
South Pacific (and while punning, he should 
have told us that though he went whaling, he 
didn’t go wailing). This voyage terminated 
his career as a sailor-surgeon (for he acted 
as surgeon as well as sailor). -His military 
adventures consisted in his joining the E. 1. 
Company’s service, taking a voyage to India, 
falling sick and coming back again. His life 
in India is told in a few words: “ And now 
began my military career. I have no marvels 
of bloodshed to tell of. Indeed, whilst in 
India, I was in no action whatever, for I was 
never fit for it.” But he unexpectedly 
received an honourable wound on his way 
home—his ship having been called upon to 
assist in retaking the Isle of France. After 
this he had full pay and leave of absence for 
three years, during which period he became 
“serious,” and soon afterwards assumed the 
office of curate. Before the book concludes, 
a self-righteous farmer, a wandering Jew, 
and an Irish coast-guardsman, are re- 
spectively discomfited (and that grievously) 
in theological argument with our author, 
who gets married in the last chapter but one. 

The narrative appears to be a faint echo of 
some of the adventures of Mr. Steggall’s 

outh, but however stirring these may have 
oem at the time they occurred, they are re- 
produced in the volume before us with very 

oor effect. The thirty or forty years which 

ave elapsed since then have somewhat 
cooled our author’s feelings, his style is con- 
sequently peculiarly tame and matter-of-fact, 
and his reflections trite and commonplace. 
All we can say in favour of the book is, that 
it is perfectly harmless. If it excites no 
virtuous enthusiasm, nor adds to our stock 
of knowledge and experience, it certainly has 
no tendency to rouse vicious feelings of an 
kind. The enduring reader will feel muc 
the same after as before its perusal. 
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THE CANADIAN BOOK-TARIFF. 


We have lately called the attention of our 
readers to a most unfortunate and, as we 
think, most injudicious proceeding on the 
part of the Canadian legislature. We allude 
to the tax which they have thought fit to 
lay on English books. There are no topics 
more interesting, and few more important, to 
literary men than that of international copy- 
right; and between countries where the 
same language is spoken this becomes 
doubly momentous. We have long been 
accustomed to see the works of our best 
authors reprinted in America, and that with- 
out any kind of remuneration to the rightful 
owner of the work. Byron playfully wrote in 
a New Testament which he gave to the open- 
handed and liberal-minded John Murray— 
“Now, Barabbas was a bookseller;”’ but 
what was a mere jest in the hands of the 
noble poet might be uttered with all decent 
gravity throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States of America. There 
piracy is the rule—payment the exception; 
and most American publishers would laugh 
outright at the idea of an English author 
asking for any share of the thousands of 
dollars made by them at his expense. 

It is true that some attempt has been 
recently made to alleviate the mischief of 
this lawlessness, and an English writer of 
note now does obtain some trifle by forward- 
ing early sheets of his work to some favoured 
. and thus enabling him to put 
orth a large edition before the English 
volume can make its appearance on the 
American shores of the Atlantic. We are 
sometimes told that this evil will rectify 
itself, and that as America builds up a lite- 
rature of her own, she will find it worth 
while to protect her own produce in Eng- 
land, by protecting ours in America; but 
this notion takes too much for granted, and 
falls besides into a fundamental error. 
America has already a splendid literature, 
and we see with regret that it is on our side 
of the water made as much the subject of 
dishonest appropriation as ours is on the 
other. It would suit a Longfellow, a Wash- 
ington Irving, or a Bancroft, or a Prescott, 
to have an international copyright, quite as 
much as it would a Tennyson, a Dickens, or 
a Thackeray; but the cases are widely 
different. It is not much to our national 
credit to say so, but the fact is not therefore 
the less patent, that when a popular writer 
counts his readers here by hundreds, he 
counts them there by thousands. It is a 
matter of incalculably more consequence, 
therefore, to the Englishman than to the 
American that there should be between the 
two countries an international copyright. 

This being the state of affairs, it is toler- 
ably clear that England cannot afford to have 
it made worse. We are not so well off as it 
is; and to have a blow from our own colonies 
under such circumstances is anything rather 
than pleasant. This is, however, what 
the Canadian legislature has done, by im- 
posing an import duty upon English books. 

he effect of this measure will be materially 
to damage the interests of British literature 
in that province of our empire. It has been 
hitherto treated as though it were merely a 
publisher’s question, but this is a very 
narrow and unphilosophical way of putting 
it. It is clear that if there be a brisk trade 
in books between England and Canada, the 
writer of the books must profit as well as 
the seller of them ; any measure which tends 
to reduce that trade must be equally pre- 








judicial to both parties. Again, quite inde- 
pendently of the money question there is 
one which has been prominently brought 
before the nation lately, the loyalty of the 
Canadian provinces has been put to the test, 
and has been proved to be most exuberant ; 
can we doubt that the attachment to the 


mother country, which has been able to | 


withstand years of agitation on the part of 
republicans within and “ sympathizers” 
without, owed somewhat of its intensity to 
the wholesome English literature which was 
continually streaming into the colonies ? 
Canada was proud of England, and England 
was proud of Canada, and mother and 
daughter were continually expressing this 
opinion. The decrease which must now take 
place in the influx of English publications 
will hardly tend to improve the feeling which 
still exists. The very fact that the new 
tax will be, and is already regarded here as 
an act of injustice to our literature, a blunder 
in politics, and a mistake in finance, is of 
itself a disadvantage; some will be excited 
on behalf of the colony, and some on behalf 
of the mother country, but there will be 
an additional cause to remember that they 
are not yet thoroughly one. 

Nor is this all. Through the open door 
America will pour in her untaxed reprints, 
she will take up the market out of which we 
are driven, and she will find a premium upon 
all that can be made to take the form of a 
serial, a magazine, a pamphlet, or a news- 
paper. The very book which is virtually 
prohibited in the form in which it may bring 
some profit to the author is actually welcomed 
in the guise of an American serial or pam- 
phlet. No matter how ugly, how unworthy 
of the book, the American impression will be 
taken and the British rejected. It is hardly 
to be expected that a resolution like that to 
which the Canadian legislature has come 
will be acquiesced in without objection. The 
literary world in this country ought at once 
to remonstrate and point out the mischief, 
moral, as well as literary and commercial, 
that is likely to result from it. And here, 
perhaps, will be a good place to notice the 
light thrown upon our colonial relations by 
such incidents in the history of our colonial 
empire as this is. It is worth considering 
how far the power of such inter-imperial 
taxation should be permitted. We know 
what was done once by a tax upon tea, and 
we cannot see that all danger is obviated 
by simply throwing the onus of the tax upon 
other shoulders. It may be gravely doubted 
whether it ought to be competent for any 
colonial legislature to impose a tax on the 
produce of the mother country, and espe- 
cially when the yery tax is a closing of the 
market to the home producer and a delibe- 
rate opening of it to the foreigner. It may 
seem a great digression to pass from the 
consideration of a tax on English books to 
the general question of colonial government ; 
but in reality it is not so: any error, espe- 
cially a financial error, is sure to be carefully 
examined in the present day, not only with 
reference to its effects, but also to its causes ; 
and the dissatisfaction which has prevailed 
in some of our colonies will, we trust, result 
in some uniformity of constitution among 
them. 

Why should they not be represented in 
the British parliament? Why should not 
the title of baronet be more freely bestowed 
than it is? Why should not governors be 
entitled, within certain limits, to confer the 
honour of knighthood? Why should there 
not be a colonial peerage, sending represen- 


| tative peers to the British House of Lords, 
| just as is done in Ireland and Scotland ? 
| Above all, why should there not be some 
| Closer connection with the government at 
_ home than actually exists at the present 

time? We have just seen one mischievous 
| act which would, in all probability, have 

never been dreamed of, had there been a 
| closer legislative connection between the two 


legislatures. 








AD LIBERTATEM.—ODE. 


[This Ode, published by Walter Savage Landor, 1802, 
was written some years before. Few of our readers are 
acquainted with it, but its startling applicability to the 

resent state of affairs will invest it with a new interest. 
t has now been transmitted to us with the author’s latest 
corrections. ] 
O que revisas arva Quiritium, 
a Tuscos et salices Padi, 
Udosque fines Sirmionis, 
Gramineasque vias Tarenti ! 
Que nunc Canopum, nunc Arabum sinus, 
Marisque rubri que penetras vada, 
Thracemque, Libertas, Getamque, 
Degeneremque fugis Britannum ! 
Ah quam fideli pectore te mea 
Fovit juventus! quam patrie pudet! 
Sublustre quam sordet sacellum, 
Quam veteres periere luci ! 
Quos nunc adibis? Hesperios viros, 
Viros Iernes? an pateram libet 
Puram et salubrem implere ab Istri 
Fontibus, exiguone Rheno? 
Sylve ruentis, fluminis abditi, 
Audire planctus—aerii lacis 
Primim susurros, dein cachinnos, 
Dein fremitum et rabiem et ruinam 
Utrinque sparsam ab culmine rupium, 
Ascendere inter, stare super, juvat: 
Qui magna consuescunt videre 
Magna ferent, facientque magna, 
Rotundis istis et glaciem Alpium 
Metumque pellis pensilibus jugis ; 
Quocunque spectaris renident 
Lumine candidiore soles. 
Messana, tendens brachia, vinculis 
Exserta, pubes te Drepani vocat: 
Rursusque pastorale carmen 
Ante Syracosias sonabit. 
Horrentia intras moenia vepribus 
Queis Archimedis contegitur cyclus, 
Callesque quos ferro notavit 
Rmpedodes, deus Agrigenti. 
Quin vulgus excors nobilium crepet ; 
At integra te dum sequerer fide 
Plutonias edes adirem 
Et canerem Stygias ad undas. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Florence: a Tale. By M. EK. Hammond. 
(Blackwood. ) 

Tuts is essentially a lady’s story; and having 
pretty well satisfied ourselves of this fact, we are 
perhaps only courting the mishaps which attend 
on misguided hardihood, in venturing to remark 
further upon it. It embraces a great deal of 
poetry, of millinery, of sentiment, and fine 
conversation, all of a very exquisite and feminine 
nature. The number and variety of the quotations 
show the extent of the authoress’s rambles in the 
fields of British verse : and the following extract 
will speak for itself as to her own powers of 
poetical composition. 

“* Never had Lady Geraldine looked more lovely: a 
sable robe swept from her swanlike throat down to her 
feet; a cestus studded with gems clasped her slender 


waist; a dusky veil floated around her; a tiara of superb 
diamonds sparkled on her brow— 
And wildly glittered here and there, 
The gems entangled in her hair.” 

This is pretty well for costume ; 
conversation :— 

““*Humph! give me a starry, cloudless Night,’ said a 

very dignified personage, joining in the discussion, with 
stately suavity. I offered a passing compliment at the 
shrine of yonder sunny Day; and lo! clouds obscured the 
fair horizon! In plain English, the young lady looked at 
me de haut en bas, burst out laughing in my face, turned 
on her heel, and left me planté-la/ She honoured me with a 
passing salutation. ‘ a is oa thing, and this is 
my conclusion!’ ‘Faith, the child is right,’ he added, as 
his eye glanced ruefully over his splendid court dress a la 
Louis Quatorze.”’ 
The gentleman who, ‘‘in plain English” talks of 
‘*de haut en bas,” is not at all singular in his 
accomplishment. Almost everybody, male or 
female, garnishes his or her remarks with similar 
exquisite ‘‘morceauc.” Here is a notable 
example : 


now for 
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** Moreover our little heroine’s toilette met the approba- 
tion of all, even of the critical admirer of Augusta Sey- 
mour. She woreadress of white muslin, daintily trimmed 
with delicate lace and blue ribbons. A scarf of blue silk, 
and a large bat adorned with blue streamers, completed 
her toilette. 


*** Mise a ravir !’ whispered Miss Seymour. 

“** Mise a quatre ielnaten !’ laughed Lord Wentworth, 
who overheard the whisper.” 

Is this really meant for high life above stairs or 
éelow? The extraordinary peculiarities evinced 
by the personages of this story are not confined to 
their language, though that is strange enough, 
but extends to their emotions. At p. 113 Florence 
** laughs with hysterical gaiety, and weeps with 
unrestrained violence ;” at p. 131 she ‘‘ grinds 
her teeth, and draws in her breath with a hissing 
sound.” At p. 136 she weeps again; at p. 197 
she ‘‘rises from her seat, she stands like a young 
Pythoness, her eye flashing, her cheek kindling, 
her bosom heaving,” and so forth. Towards the 
close there is scarcely a page without some 
tremendous scene of ‘‘ scalding tears,” ‘thrilling 
accents of agony,” ‘‘convulsive sobs and cries,” 
‘* discordant tones,” ‘‘ paroxysms of grief,” 
such as we are, nevertheless, happy to believe 
exist only in very sickly or very childish imagina- 
tions. How it is that such a large amount of 
invention as is to be found in this story, such a 
considerable degree of reading, should be accom- 
panied with such an absence of all taste for the 
verities of nature and art, of human life and man- 
ners, we are amazed to comprehend. The very 
opening sentence shows a strange want of appre- 
ciation in the writer. She says : 

‘Tt is recorded of Cardinal Mazarin that he arose from 
his deathbed, to totter once more through those famous 
galleries of the Palais Cardinal, which contained the 
innumerable treasures, the priceless gems of art, he had 
gathered together with insatiable cupidity. The old man 
wrung his hands in anguish, as he revelled for the last 
time in the contemplation of that vast wealth, which he 
must leave behind. He lifted up his voice and wept, and 
-- A bitter cry broke from him—‘Tl faut quitter tout 

The fact is, the lady has read Sir E. B. Lytton’s 
well-known lines in this anecdote, in which the 
writer says, ‘*The old and dying man is come to 
count his treasures o’er,” &¢., comparing Mazarin 
toamiser. The lady takes the poet at his word, 
and actually attributes the passion of avarice to 
the dying minister, as if it was really ‘insatiable 
cupidity,” and not the love of life with its 
luxuries and splendours which prompted his 
regrets. 

Mr. Ruskin recommends painters of the classical 
landscape school to go out by the highways, and 
study the first tree they come to, provided they 
draw it faithfully and accurately from nature. We 
would implore all authors who write books like 
“*Plorence” to do the same, and instead of 
describing impossibly Lord Wentworths and fan- 
tastic Lady Marys, such as were never seen under 
heaven, to attempt some more homely scenes of 
character or manners, provided only that they 
render them in the lines of truth and soberness. 





Old and Young. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

WE are glad to find an increasing tendency on the 
part of our story-tellers to compress their narra- 
tives into one volume, instead of spreading them 
thinly and feebly over three. Some tales may, 
indeed, require the orthodox length for their pro- 
per development ; and Dickens and Thackeray 
(not to speak of Bulwer in his more recent works) 
have accustomed us to novels of still greater size. 
But in the ordinary run of stories—books which 
we take up for a leisure afternoon’s amusement— 
the single volume, of between three and four 
handred pages, is sufficient. The web of incidents 
is the stronger when closely wrought; and the 
exhibition of character becomes the more impres- 
sive by concentration and directness. 

“Old and Young” is a capital specimen of this 
species of writing. The story is told in a spirit of 
great earnestness; the characters talk as such 
persons would do in real life, with none of the 
vapid garrulity of the model circulating library 
heroes and heroines ; the incidents move quickly, 
yt by natural steps ; and great passions are often 
eft to tell their tale, as they do in fact, by a few 
short sentences and broken words. The scene of 





the tale is chiefly laid in the North of England, 
and is marked by that tone of sadness, that pro- 
found sense of the heart-trials and moral responsi- 
bility of human agents, accompanied by a strong 
religious feeling, which have become prominent 
features in the literature of fiction since the 
days of ‘‘Jane Eyre.” Like ‘‘Jane Eyre,” too, 
the madness of one of the female characters—an 
affliction long concealed by her husband from those 
who might be supposed to have the greatest right 
to know of its existence—forms a prominent 
incident in the plot. The poor lady is an Italian, 
the wife of an English clergyman; and her de- 
rangement has resulted from certain acts com- 
mitted by the evil agent of the story, one Sir 
Philip Crawford, a Yorkshire baronet, who is at 
deadly enmity with his brother, Sir Edmund, a 
great Indian general. Into the nature of this 
difference we will not enter ; for, as we may send 
the reader to the book itself, we do not wish to 
spoil his interest. Interesting the story un- 
doubtedly is ; but that part which refers to the 
conduct pursued by Sir Philip towards his brother, 
and which, indeed, is the keystone of the whole 
arch, strikes us as being overstrained and unna- 
tural. The vindictive baronet, though impres- 
sively drawn, is the weakest character in the book. 
Granting him all his vengefulness and obstinacy, 
he does not act in a way that at all squares with 
probability. The other dramatis persone, how- 
ever, are true to the life. The warm-hearted 
girl, Nesta; the frank, manly, yet self-willed and 
over-vehement hero, Horace Clifden, carrying with 
him into the great world both the virtues and the 
vices of his Oxford life ; the well-intentioned, but 
too-yielding, rector of Mapleblade ; and the fine- 
natured old scholar, Horace’s uncle, whom we take 
to our hearts as a genuine piece of human clay, no 
less by his one brief aberration into selfishness, 
than by his abiding virtues and his power of self- 
redemption from an unworthy wish; these are 
pourtrayals which show that the writer has ob- 
served his fellow-creatures with a thoughtful and 
a penetrating glance. His descriptions, also, are 
highly picturesque, vivid, and animated. He 
takes his hero for a time into India, and gives a 
description of the terrible battle of Ferozepore, 
which seems to make the whole storm, and roar, 
and baleful thunder-cloud of that fierce encounter 
come tearing and staggering past us. The death 
of Sir Philip Crawford, in the midst of a deso- 
late sea-coast country, with a raging autumn 
tempest flooding the lowlands, and almost ob- 
literating the roads, is likewise told with great 
power ; and the quieter parts are touched with 
a true artist feeling. The would-be comic parts 
are not so good, being a little too sketchy and 
theatrical, a fault which contrasts strangely with 
the strong devotional feeling of the greater portion 
of the book. Another fault we conceive to be, 
that this very devotional feeling gives at times too 
much of a cloistered character to the volume ; 
but the evident sincerity of the writer makes us 
loath to object. The author of ‘‘Old and Young” 
has given evidence that he is worthy of special at- 
tention in the midst of the ever-thickening crowd 
of story-tellers, 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Naval History of Great Britain. By 
William James. A New Edition, with Additions 
and Notes. Vols. I. and II. (Bentley.) James’s 
Naval History of Great Britain is a standard 
work, which has long passed beyond the sphere of 
criticism ; our functions therefore are confined to 
announcing the publication of this new edition, 
and to expressing our regret that the bulk of the 
work has been increased, and its usefulness 
lessened by a good deal of controversy on matters 
which can be of no importance even to professional 
readers. As flagrant instances, we may point at 
the various prefaces by Mr. James and by the 
editors. It is also important to notice that Mr. 
James’s History ended with the battle of Navarino, 
in 1821, and that the present edition has been 
extended and continued to our own time. This 
addition, which will be given in the succeeding 


volumes, enhances the value of a work, which can | 





safely be left to stand on its own merits, and 
which in no way needed the perpetuation of Mr. 
James's quarrels with the naval critics of former 
years ; and much less those of the editor with a 
Captain Brenton, who in his time was a rival of 
Mr. James. 

The Trilogy; or, Dantes Three Visions. By 
the Rev. John Wesley Thomas. (Bohn.) The 
Rev. Mr. Thomas, urged on by an exceeding love 
of Dante, shares the fate of most ardent admirers 
of great foreign poets. They feel solitary in their 
admiration, and lonely in their enthusiasm, be- 
cause their friends and acquaintances cannot share 
their feelings. To enlighten Penrith, its neigh- 
bourhood, and the world generally, Mr. Thomas, — 
who, if we mistake not, is the Welsh bard who 
figures so conspicuously at a certain festival with 
an unpronounceable name,—has translated Dante 
into English, and published the work on ——> 
tion, a mode of publication which fortunately 
is gradually becoming obsolete. The book before 
us contains the first instalment of Mr. Thomas’s 
labowrs—the ‘‘ Inferno,” in the metre and triple 
metre of the original. The translation is close, 
stiff, and laboured ; faults which probably would 
have been unnoticed had Mr. Thomas adhered to 
the sonorous and whizzing language of his native 
mountains, Verses like 

d And glancing now my rested eyes around, 
an 

To view the place where now myself I found, 


would thus have been avoided. It is but right to 
add, that nothing can be more praiseworthy than 
Mr. Thomas’s attempt to reproduce the metre 
and versification of his great original, instead of 
giving, as others have done, a translation in 
blank verse. His task was difficult, and his 
very respectable failure is a step in the right 
direction, which may possibly become an im- 
portant element in the success of some future 
translator. 


The Rose of Ashurst. By the Author of ‘‘ Emilia 
Wyndham.” (Hodgson.) A reprint of one of 
Mrs. Marsh’s clever tales, but by no means 
one of her cleverest. Nevertheless, there is much 
of pleasant writing in it, and the interest is 
sustained with all the skill of a practised novelist. 
We do not think, however, it should have been 
chosen to inaugurate a new series of ‘‘ First Class 
Novels.” 


Elementary Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. 
By the Rev. H. Musgrave Wilkins, M.A. (Parker 
& Son.) A school-book upon an excellent prin- 
ciple. The exercises are well arranged, and based. 
upon a reliable authority—Bishop Wordsworth’s 
Greek Grammar. It appears to be the work of an 
experienced teacher, who thoroughly understands 
the amount of assistance which it is safe to afford 
the scholar, and does not lay down ‘‘a royal 
road,” nor explain, and simplify, and annotate, 
until there is absolutely no occasion for the exer- 
cise of any thought or labour on the part of the 
learner. This, a serious evil in modern school- 
books, Mr. Wilkins has wisely avoided, while he 
has taken care to explain real difficulties, and to 
remove unnecessary obstacles. 

Romantic Tales. By the Author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.” (Smith, Elder & Co.) A 
reprint in a handsome half-crown volume of a 
portion of Miss Muloch’s collection of stories, 
issued some years ago, under the title of ‘‘ Avillion, 
and other Tales.” In their present form we ima- 
gine they will be very popular, as they display all 
the excellences of Miss Muloch’s style, and 
are instinct with a fine taste and pure feeling. 
“ Avillion” is a prose-poem of more than ordi- 
nary beauty. Certain tales, which have a classic 
character, are very pleasantly treated, and_ the 
whole collection is neither unworthy of Miss 
Muloch’s genius nor her reputation. As a mis- 
cellany of agreeable reading we commend it 
heartily to the public, who will find it an excel- 
lent addition to Messrs. Smith & Elder’s valuable 
series of Cheap Editions. 


Bawardages de Pension ; or, French Conversation 


for Schools. By J.D. M. Pearce. (Relfe, Brothers.) 


Another of the million school-books poured out 
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with a relentless hand upon the rising generation | 
We should fancy | 


by enterprising booksellers. 
that, on a moderate calculation, there must be 
half-a-hundred more French grammars, for ex- 
ample, in existence than there are pupils. The 
volume now before us presents no peculiar novelty 
of arrangement to call for critical examination. 
The author claims for it that it shall take a place 
“hitherto unoccupied by any existing work on 
the French tongue ;” but on what grounds he 
raises this claim we are unable to ascertain, as 
there are at least a score of precisely similar 
treatises extant, and the system on which they 
are founded is, to all intents and purposes, that 
of Ollendorf’s. Mr. Pearce’s book is neither 
better nor worse, however, than the majority of 
existing treatises, and will have for many the 
recommendation of being of a newer fashion, 
while it has the distinctive merit of introducing 
in its conversational exercises ‘‘all the words 
and phrases which are usually employed in the 
games, studies, and conversations of boys.” 

Faint Heart never Won Fair Lady. By Dudley 
Costello. 
ceived tale, which appeared originally in one of 
our established serials, i is full of the author’s well- 
known spirit and vigour of writing, together with 
a somewhat larger admixture than ordinary of the 
outrageous. Howev er, as the way in which pro- 
vidence steadily overcomes the deepest and most 
carefully laid schemes of rascality is prominently 
developed, and moreover as the French-English 
is really capital, we need only be so much further 
critical as to doubt the exact applicability of 
the title, for though one fair lady is won at the 
very outset of the story, and another at the very 
end, both in a remarkably rapid manner, yet the 
remaining five-sixths of the book have as little to 
do with the motto as Beechy Head with the 
Spanish loan. 

Edward Charlton ; or, Life behind the Counter. 
By Frederick Ross. (Henry Lea.) A new and 
revised edition of a story slight enough in itself, 
but designed, and most effectively, to be the 
vehicle for exposing the iniquities and oppressions 
prevalent in some of the huge ‘‘ cheap and nasty” 
drapers’ palaces in London. It has created some 
sensation, and contributed in no slight degree 
to the inevitable success of the Early Closing 
Association to which it is dedicated. It is but 
fair, however, to say that it is well worthy of the 
perusal of every lady who has a soul a little above 
the mere commercial maxim, however highly 
recommended, of ‘‘ buying in the cheapest 
market,” and may furnish food for serious re- 
flection to the most thoughtless purchaser. 





PAMPHLETS RecetvED.—“ London Catalogue of 
Periodicals, &c., for 1859.” Historical : “Works 
of the Rev. Sydney Smith,” Longmans. ‘* Lee- 
tures on the History of England, ” Chorleywood 
Association. ‘* Chambers’s Encyclopedia,” Part 2. 

** Comprehensive History of England,” Parts 
19, 20, Blackie. Political: ‘‘ Parliamentary Re- 
form,” Butterworth. ‘‘Signs and Temper of the 
Times,” Hardwicke. ‘‘ What should the Repre- 
sentation be?” Ridgway. ‘Cotton Supply,” 
Cotton Supply Association. ‘A Description of 
the Cape Colony,” Algar & Street. ‘‘ The Past 
and the Future of the Present Crisis,” Hardwicke. 
“Queen Victoria and Italy,” Ridgway. “The 
Co-operative Associations in Paris and the French 
Republic,” Effingham Wilson. ‘‘A Note to the 
Cornwallis Papers,” (Dublin) Kelly. Scientific 
and Literary: ‘*A Manual of Punctuation,” 
Triibner. ‘‘A Lecture on Lectures, ” Bell & 
Daldy. ‘‘Wild Flowers of England,” Parts 13, 
14, Houlston. Theological : “ Born Again ;’ 
“The Present Crisis ;” ‘* Home Missions ;” ‘ The 
Great Question—Are You Prepared to Die?” 
“Outline of New Testament Church Principles ;” 

“The Congregational Pulpit,” Parts 51, 52; 
Judd & Glass. ‘*Sterling’s Letters on Coning- 
ham,” Effingham Wilson. ‘‘ The Brotherhood of 
St. John the Evangelist,” Nisbet. ‘Suggestions 
for a Revision of the Prayer Book,” Hamilton 
8s. Educational: ‘‘ An English Edueation,” 
Bell & Daldy. ‘The Difficulties of the Educa- 


| Judd & Glass. 


(Routledge.) This rather oddly con- | 


‘lation ;” (Edinburgh) Thomas © 





” 


tional Question ; 


‘On the Progress of Society 
in England ; ;”? 


‘* Principles of Privy Council Legis- 
istable, (London) 
Hamilton Adams. ‘* How to Improve the Teach- 
ing of the Scottish Universities,” (Edinburgh) 
Sutherland & Knox. Poetry and Drama : ‘‘ Baby 
May,” Chapman & Hall. ‘‘Rustic Rhymes,” 
(Birmingham) Cornish, Brothers. ‘*‘The War,” 
‘King Stephen of Hungary,” T. 
C. Newby. ‘‘ Prince Ahmed,” Saunders & Otley. 
Miscellaneous: ‘‘On Treasure Trove ;” “‘ Mr. 
Jay’s Address before the American Geographical 
and Statistical Society ;” ‘‘St. George’s Hospital 
Medical Staff;” ‘ Clarke's Railw ay Excursion 
Guide—The Road to Paris” (French and English). 
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NOTES OF THE WEE kK. 

Tue ‘LONDON JOURNAL” AND THE “ DAILY 
Lonpon JourNAL.”—In Vice-Chancellor Wood’s 
Court, on the 3rd inst., in Ingram v. Stiff, Mr. 
Rolt and Mr. Speed moved, on behalf of the 
plaintiff, for an injunction ‘to restrain the de- 
fendant from printing or publishing any ——— 
or other periodical under the name of the ‘‘ Daily 
London Journal,” or any title of which the words 
‘*London Journal” should form part, and from 
doing any act which might tend to lessen the sale 
of the London Journal, belonging to tbe plaintiff. 
In September, 1857, the plaintiff, Herbert Ingram, 
purchased the London Journal from the defendant 
for 20,0002. The assignment was duly registered 
at Stationers Hall, and the defendant, Stiff, 
covenanted by deed that he would not, directly or 
indirectly, engage himself or be concerned in 
publishing any periodical of a similar nature to 
the London Journal, selling at 1d. per copys or 
commit any act that might tend to diminish the 
circulation of the said periodical, or the profits to 
be derived by the plaintiff from the future publi- 
cation thereof. The London Journal was pub- 
lished by mutual arrangement at the defendant's 
office, 334, Strand, until April, 1858. Since this 
date it has been published at the plaintiff’s office, 
140 and 141, Strand, which is opposite the former 
office. Shortly after the removal of the London 
Journal to its new office the defendant had com- 
menced publishing the Guide, a weekly paper 
similar to the London Jowrnal in all but the name. 
The plaintiff had commenced an action against 
the defendant for this breach of his covenant. On 
the 28th of May an advertisement appeared an- 
nouncing that the first number of a new morning 
paper called the Daily London Journal, price 1d., 
would be published on the Ist of June, the office 
being 334, Strand. The defendant appeared on 
the registry as the sole proprietor of the Daily 
London Journal. Under these circumstances the 
plaintjff had filed his bill, and now moved for an 
injunction in the terms stated. Mr. W. M. James 
and Mr. De Gex, for the defendant, contended 
that the two publications were as different as pos- 
sible in every particular. The agreement was, 
that the defendant would not bring out a weekly 
journal similar to the London Journal, nor could 
it be said that the publication of this daily paper, 
sufficiently distinguished in title and totally dif- 
ferent in character, was an infringement of => 
agreement so as to ‘entitle the plaintiff to apply 
for an injunction. The Vice-Chancellor, 
observing that the question was one of fraud, pe 
not of copyright in the particular name, said that 
the defendant would not be allowed to adopt 
this title in violation of his contract with the 
plaintiff. His conduct in allowing the Guide, 
a paper identical in everything but the title 
with the London Journal, to be published at his 
office, was an ingredient of fraud in his case. 
Then, when about to set up a daily newspaper, 
why must he take the name of the publication 
which he had sold, merely adding the title 
‘*Daily,” which would be sure to be dropped in 
ordinary parlance? It was in evidence, that 
mistakes had arisen, letters directed to the 
London Journal, simpliciter, having been delivered 
at the defendant's office. And why was this? 
Because the defendant had taken this particular 
name when any otherin the whole world was open 
to him. Having sold the London Journal, he 
was not entitled to set up any paper under the 
same name. Then, as to hardship, the de- 
fendant ought to suffer from the consequences of 
his act. Besides the fraud of which he had 
been guilty, there was a distinct covenant that he 
would do nothing to injure the sale of the London 
Journal. He was materially injuring that publi- 
cation, and must be compelled to give his paper 
an honest name. Mr. James asked that the 
plaintiff might be put on an undertaking to be 
answerable in ae as there was a general 
rule to that effect. Mr. Rolt denied the existence 
of such a rule. His Honour observed that in 


patent cases it was the practice to require an um 
——— from the plaintiff, but he should not 
lay down. any such rule in a case like this, where 
there had been gross and decided fraud. 
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We have received from a Correspondent in Paris 

the following communication : 

LETTER BOOK OF KING JAMES I. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir, Paris, June 5, 1859. 

Among the buried treasures of the Bibliotheque 
Impériale in this city, I have lately discovered an English 
Letter Book, containing two hundred and eighty-three 
State Papers of the first four years of the reign of King 
James I. These letters are in Latin, with one exception 
of a remarkable character. I have therefore thought that 
an abstract of the contents and purport of each document 
in English, may not be unacceptable to the students of 
English history generally, and to your readers par- 
ticularly. : 

The volume is a folio bound in calf, evidently the 
office-book of King James’s Latin secretary, written in a 
plain English hand, and was probably lent to the French 
minister, Colbert, who forgot to return it. It was 
No. 3273 of the “Colbert MSS.,”’ afterwards 208° of the 
** Bibliotheca Regia,” and is now registered as “MSS. 
Latin,”’ 6053. 

“ MSS. Latin,” 6054, is a copy of the same manuscript, 
a folio also, in calf, written in a neat French hand, with 
Colbert’s arms on the binding. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Markuam Joun THorPE, 

We shall in our next publish an account of this 

remarkable book, and give some extracts from 


the letters. 


The literary world has to regret the death of 
Mr. Charles Ollier, who expired on Sunday last, 
aged 71 years. He was the Gastaes agent as well 
as the private friend of Keats, Lamb, Shelley, 
and Leigh Hunt, and was well known as the 
publisher of many of their works. Mr. Ollier 
was likewise the means of introducing many 
remarkable writers to public notice. He was 
himself an author of no mean talent, although 
extremely diffident of his own powers. His critical 
acumen in every department of art was well 
known, and his works of fiction received the 
approbation of the most competent judges of the 
day. We may instance his romance of ‘* Inesilla,” 
and the domestic tale of ‘‘ Altham and his Wife,” 
the latter of which was incidentally alluded to as 
his production by Sir Walter Scott, in the pages 
of the Quarterly Review. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday evening, 
the Earl of Shaftesbury brought under considera- 
tion the question of opening the Turner and 
Vernon Collections to the public in the evenings, 
after the removal of the pictures to South 
Kensington. The trustees of the National Gallery 
hesitate about doing so, fearing that the gas may 
prove injurious to the pictures. This point it 
perhaps would not be very difficult to ascertain, as 
the Sheepshanks pictures have been for some two 
years regularly exhibited by gaslight. Govern- 
ment having acceded to the motion for the pro- 
duction of the correspondence with the trustees, 
the subject will no doubt be again brought before 
parliament. Meanwhile, as it is now pretty certain 
that the pictures will not be removed to South 
Kensington till the September vacation, there 
is ample time for the question to be properly 
‘* ventilated.” 

M. Jobert has recently presented the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris with a copy of his work on 
the anatomical and slapehiinnionl history of electric 
fishes. Those hitherto known are the torpedo, the 
malapterus, and the gymnotus, but i. Jobert 
having been induced to examine the ray, he has 
demonstrated that this animal, and all those fishes 
of a similar shape, are endowed with the power 
of producing electric shocks; but the galvanic 
apparatus existing in a rudimentary state, they 
are only capable of furnishing the electric fluid in 
a state of very feeble intensity. So long ago as 
the time of Hippocrates, the efficacy of the shocks 
produced by electric fishes was known and taken 
advantage of in the cure of paralysis, and they are 
still employed in all the countries where they are 
indigenous. The women of Calabar have from 
time immemorial been accustomed to keep 
gymnoti in ponds in which they bathe their 
children daily, in order to fortify their constitu- 
tions. The Abyssinians make use of the torpedo, 
and the South American Indians employ the 
malapterus for similar purposes. 

Mr. Fores, of Piccadilly, is endeavouring to 
put down an ingenious but dishonourable trade. 





A person for some time past has purchased guinea 
prints of him, and, after carefully erasing the title 
and imprint, has disposed of them as proofs before 
letters at three guineas each. The accused, 
William Collins, has been discharged from custody 
in consequence of Admiral Keppel being unable to 
attend at the police office on Tuesday. 


A statue of the late Thomas Attwood, ‘‘ founder 
of the Birmingham Political Union,” which had 
so important a share in bringing about the 
Reform Act of 1832, was formally uncovered and 
inaugurated on Thursday last. The statue, which 
is of marble, is about nine feet high, and is from 
the chisel of Mr. J. Thomas. Mr. Attwood, 
habited in a loose frock-coat, is represented in the 
act of addressing a political meeting. The right- 
hand is outstretched ; the left holds a scroll, the 
end of which rests on the well-understood symbol 
of the strength of union, a bundle of sticks firmly 
bound together. The treatment is throughout 
broad and simple ; and the statue is said by the 
local journals to be very effective. The site is 
the most conspicuous position in the town—in the 
centre of New Street, and at the head of the outlet 
from the North-Western Railway. With the 
granite pedestal, and base of Darley Dale stone, 
the entire height is 23 feet. 

We have been favoured with a private view of 
two busts, just executed by Mr. Lough. One that 
of Lady Clementina Villiers, the other that of the 
hero of India, Sir John Lawrence. Of the former, 
it will suffice to say that it is an exquisite pro- 
duction of what may be called the English classical 
school ; the latter requires a few words more. A 
bust of that truly great man, the saviour of India, 
is a national treasure. Future ages will be anxious 
to know what one of the greatest men whom 
our age has produced was like : they may fairly 
be referred to this glorious work of art. The 
head is a grand and mighty one, splendidly 
intellectual, and indicating power of will equal to 
its intellect. The features are thoroughly English, 
and thoroughly good; the mouth is peculiarly 
delicate and winning ; and the moustache is so 
managed as not to conceal its pleasant curve. To 
look on this bust is enough to convince any man 
that he whom it represents is equally capable of 
any good and any great deed. 

A very well-executed, life-sized, full-length 
portrait of the Duke of Cambridge, as Commander- 
in-Chief of the British army, is now on view at 
the gallery of Messrs. Fores, 28, Old Bond 
Street. 

On Wednesday morning last Mr. T. Skaife, 
known by his photographs of the tracks of shells, 
&c., delivered a lecture at Mr. Hogarth’s gallery 
in the Haymarket, ‘‘On Instantaneous Phote 
graphy,” in which he related his experiments and 
experiences in obtaining views of discharges from 
cannons and mortars, steamers in motion, election- 
meetings, &c., by means of his Pistol Camera ; 
exhibited a large number of his original negatives 
and magnified prints; and showed his mode of 
app? A negative was obtained in the room 

vy the pocket ‘‘ pistol camera,” literally in the 
twinkling of an eye; and the lecturer dwelt at 
length on the value of the invention to travellers 
and military men. 


We may remind our city readers that Mr. 


Flatou’s second exhibition at Leggatt’s Gallery, | 


Cornhill, which contains some choice pictures by 
Etty, Poole, Bright, and others, recently added to 
the collection, will close on the 18th inst. 





| 


| 
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A weekly journal in Italian, French, and English, | 


in support of Italian views, political, social, and 
literary, is about to be published by Mr. Jeffs. 
The title will be ‘‘ Indipendenza Italiana,” which 
the projectors hope soon to be able to change to 
“*Ttalia Liberata.” They have decided on pub- 
lishing it in London, because they express their 
belief that the greatest perils to Italian indepen- 
dence are likely to arise from free and powerful 
England. They commend their journal to all 
artists and literary and scientific men. 


The committee of the ‘Vocal Association” 
have proposed to establish a college for the orphans 


of musicians resident in Great Britain, under the 


title of the ‘‘ Handel College.” A plot of ground 
worth 50007. has been offered; and Mr. Owen 
Jones has consented to draw the plans and super- 
intend the building without remuneration. A 
grand concert will be given shortly under the 
direction of M. Benedict, and rumour says that 
Madame Goldschmidt (Jenny Lind) will lend her 
professional aid to the undertaking. 


Mr. Maciean’s Reapincs oF Hoop.—A 
gentleman of the name of Maclean, a young man 
of prepossessing appearance and powerful elocu- 
tional delivery, has entertained a select and very 
numerous audience at the Marylebone Literary 
and Scientific Institution, in Edward Street, 
Portman Square, by a programme of selections 
from the works of the late Thomas Hood. Mr. 
Maclean, by way of introduction, explained that 
he had hitherto unostentatiously confined his en- 
tertainment to purely private rehearsals, as a 
means of augmenting the funds of one or two 
benevolent associations ; but that he now, at the 
suggestion or solicitation of many literary friends, 
came forward in a public capacity on his own 
account. He then proceeded, amid repeated 
applauses, and with marked rhetorical effect and 
fervour of expression, to recite the noted narrative 
of ‘* Kilmansegg,” and ‘‘The Song of the Shirt,” 
“The Bridge of Sighs,” and ‘*The Dream of 
Eugene Aram,” in the delivery of which the 
genuine beauties of the poet were heightened by 
the rhetoric of the reciter. The performance was 
diversified by the singing of some anthems and 
chorals by a choir of 50 voices of young people, 
under the leadership of Mr. Dixon, concluding 
with some further selections from Macklin’s 
comedy of The Man of the World. 


Pure Lirerature Socrety.—A conversazione 
was held by this Society on the evening of Tues- 
day last at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, at which 
many distinguished persons were present. It 
being the day appointed for the opening of Par- 
liament, the Earl of Shaftesbury, the President of 
the Society, was unable to attend, and in his 
absence the chair was taken by J. C. Colquhoun, 
Esq. Several gentlemen, members of the Com- 
mittee, addressed the meeting, explaining the 
objects, nature, and general working of the 
Society, which was established for the purpose of 
disseminating among the poorer classes pure, 
wholesome literature. The intentions of the 
Society are carried out by a committee of ladies 
and gentlemen, and the Society is in communica- 
tion with not less than 40 book-hawking associa- 
tions, and exercises all the influence in its power 
to counteract the injurious tendency of many of 
the cheap, mawkish, and trashy publications 
which circulate among the humbler classes. Such 
a useful Society cannot be too strongly recom- 
mended for public support, and we trust its very 
laudable and disinterested exertions on behalf of 
the poor may meet with every success. The office 
of the Society is at 11, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o 
Paris, Sth June. 

THERE are two rival opinions here as to what will 
be the future conduct of the government with 
regard to the Press, and to all those whose busi- 
ness or inclination it may be to express their 
thoughts in writing. Hitherto, the acts have not 
been by any means worse since M. de Padoue 
came to the Ministry of the Interior; but it is said, 
hy all those who live in the neighbourhood of the 
Tuileries and St. Cloud, that the constant tendency 
of the orders transmitted from the camp is towards 
severity and silence. In this respect a curious 
thing has come to my ears within these few days, 
and I can vouch for its absolute truth. Very 
shortly before M. Delangle exchanged his position 
as Home Minister for that of Keeper of the Seals, 
he was sorely put to it by the famous publisher, 
Firmin Didot, who was occupied in bringing out 
the new book so anxiously waited for from Ville- 
main’s pen,—-namely, the treatise on Pindar. 
Now, you will doubtless exclaim, ‘‘ But what on 
earth can be the mischief in Pindar?” So did not 
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think the much-perplexed agent of Napoleon 
II[.’s dark behests. It turned out not only that 
there might be, but that there actually was, a vast 
deal of mischief in the pages devoted by the illus- 
trious perpetual secretary of the Académie Fran- 
gaise to the glorious Grecian. It used to be said 
of the Borgias, that they could lay poison ona 
cobweb ; and M. Villemain seemingly had dis- 
covered the art of ‘‘talking daggers” to the 
resent despot of France, whilst occupied in 
earnedly disserting on the poetry of the ancients. 
There is no end to the home-thrusts that M. 
Delangle found hidden beneath the soft and bril- 
kant hues of M. Villemain’s matchless style, and 
for several days he could not bring himself to con- 
sent to the book being given out forsale. He 
hesitated, and every day received a fresh visit 
from the publisher, who counted each hour that 
went by without bringing him his great and sure 
benefits. At last M. Didot, it is said, went the 
length of petitioning for permission to sell, even 
supposing the work to be seized some days later, 
and an action brought against the author (a mode 
of proceeding sometimes resorted to here, as you 
are aware). ‘‘Yes,” cried Delangle, in ill- 
humoured acknowledgment of the infinitely 
disagreeable position in which he was placed— 
“Yes, it’s a proces you would have, is 
it? Another procés of the Montalembert kind ! 
A nice mess, truly ! A procés with Ville- 
main, too!” and the unfortunate functionary 
shuddered, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Heaven guard us 
from that! Why Villemain was bad enough by 
all he said at Montalembert’s trial; conceive 
what he would be defending himself (as he cer- 
tainly would do) upon his own. No, no! a 
proces, too, about the Greeks after all, a proces 
about Orpheus and Sappho. No, it is too ridicu- 
lous!” And, overruled at last by the sense of 
the absurdity it would attach to his name, M. 
Deiangle allowed Villemain’s book to come out, 
but orders have been given rather to greet it by 
silence than by attack, and this, for two reasons : 
first, that the book is so marvellously beautiful 
that any attack attempted on it would heavily and 
murderously recoil on whomsoever should make 
it; and next, that the subject of the book is one 
which, under a despotic rule, it is better 
not to meddle with. The subject of the first 
volume of Villemain’s work is Enthusiasm. 
The plan of the work is as follows: In this 
first volume the lyrical element throughout 
the universe, and in all its manifestations since 
the earliest ages, is treated of; whilst in the 
second volume the illustrious author’s specula- 
tions are confined to Pindar himself, and to 
translations of a large portion of his poems. 
Imagine the range of subjects connected with 
lyrism, which are offered to the judgment of the 
esthetician! Love, faith, freedom, piety, the 
warrior’s ardour, the slave’s regrets, the freeborn 
man’s abhorrence of oppression ; conceive how the 
highest, noblest tendencies of human nature serve 
a great thinker to protest against the degradation 
of his own race; fancy how enthusiasm, in all 
time and in all tongues, curses materialism and 
baseness in every shape,—how every heaven- 
inspired poet is made to bear witness against 
every tyrant. Reflect upon the power lent by 
such a subject to such a man, and you will soon 
understand what the aversion to authorise the sale 





of the book I allude to might be. It is just one 
of those whereto one may apply the words of 
M. Disraeli, when he says ‘‘a great book may be 
43 important as a great battle,” and probably | 
even in the present moral and intellectual pros- 
tration of France the Emperor Napoleon may find 
that the battles he wins (even when their winning 
be incontestable) do not outweigh such pages as 
are to be found in the ‘‘ Essais sur la Poésie 
Lyrique.” These sink deep into the human soul 
when the smoke and noise of the others have passed 
away. Look at the very title of the work: 

Essay on Lyrical Poetry, and on its Connection 
with the Moral and Religious Elevation of 
Nations.” That is enough to prove it condem- 
hatory of all the cheating, lying, vile, and impious 
practices of the actual hour in France. 

From this splendid work of a really great mind 





XUM 


and a genuinely great heart, I turn to a manifesta- 
tion of sham enthusiasm, than which I have rarely 
witnessed anything more thoroughly ridiculous. 
I mean the scene at the Opéra Comique last night 
for the celebration of the victory of the Magenta. 
I do not wish to dispute the advantage carried off 
by the French troops on the 4th of June, but there 
has been such a monstrous amount of lying in- 
dulged in here, ever since Napoleon III. made 
himself Emperor, and above all, ever since the 
present war began, that now, the first impulse is, 
naturally, to question every official assertion ; and 
it was known that had the victory gained been far 
less important, the same flags would have been 
waved, the same illuminations lighted up, the 
same chaunts chaunted for it. 

Well, on Sunday, the two laureate musicians, 
M. Auber and M. Halévy, were told to bring 
forth each a cantata of victory. The former came 
forward instantly, and for a vastly good reason 
— his cantata was prepared, as were the flags 
and illuminations, for the last month, and so 
thoroughly, that it had been (by superior order) 
copied out and rehearsed, and was sung on 
Monday at the Opéra. Other people, however, 
were not so completely in the secret as were the 
Opéra administrators (who belong to M. Fould’s 
bureaux); and on Monday M. Halévy had to 
practice a forced contribution on his musical genius 
in the shape of a cantante, which was sung last 
evening at the Opéra Comique. Anything more 
grotesque was rarely seen, and the majority of the 
audience scarcely avoided an open fit of hilarity, 
which many individuals privately indulged in. 
Figure to yourself between the second and third 
acts of Meyerbeer’s Pardon de Ploérnvel, a sudden 
outbreak of all the discords of war, instead of the 
exquisite music which prefaces the closing scene 
of Dinorah’s strange story. First, trumpets, then 
cannon, then those horribly French drums in 
which the French ear seems to find such joy, then— 
behind the scenes—a piercing clarion call, repeat- 
ing the famous trooper’s song of ‘* La casquette du 
pere Bugeaud,” then cannon again, and then, the 
curtain drawn up upon a quartet composed of an 
Italian contadina, a French artillery officer, a 
Zouave, and a most ludicrous old beggar of a 


Savoyard, all holding the national banner in their 
hands. Each singer came forward, and shouted at 


the very top of his voice the most absurd verses, in 
which you may conceive what an amount there was 
of self-glorification, and what a prodigious repeti- 
tion of ** France invincible,” and ‘‘ Aigle de la Vie- 
toire,” and other similar vain-boastings. Mont- 
aubry, the new and fashionable tenor, who as 
yet has only been seen as a Mousquetaire of 
Louis XV., or as Fra Diavolo, appeared as the 
Zouave, and looked so fearfully ugly that all his 
prestige with the fair Parisiennes is now lost. I 
believe it was the venerable Savoyard, however, 
who made the whole affair so ridiculous ; for when 
he began to sing of his having ‘‘seen the same 
events just sixty years ago,” a universal smile 
was visible, and a sort of mild titter was all but 
heard. The claque did its work magnificently, 
and went in for an encore, but this the audience 
would not stand, and it was dropped after a very 
small attempt. 

On leaving the theatre I heard many people 
imagining what the Savoyard meant, unless it 
might be the future annexation of Savoy to the 
French empire, the Confadina being doubtless 
emblematical of the Kingdom of Etruria about to 
be created for ‘‘ our cousin Plon-Plon.” 

What is far more serious than any of these 
theatrically got-up demonstrations of official 
patriotism, is the horribly heavy price at 
which, according to report here, the French 
army has purchased its recent victory. Whole 
regiments are said to be cut to pieces, and of 
one whole division of the Imperial Guard it is 
whispered that very little is left. Quantities of 
French prisoners, too, are left in the hands of the 
Austrians, and of course all this is not even 
hinted at by the government journals. It becomes 
more and more evident that His Majesty the 
Emperor is no general, and had it not been for the 
quickness of perception of MacMahon, a large 
portion of the French army must have been de- 


stroyed by the mistaken mancuvres ordered 
by its commander-in-chief. This fact is oozing 
out rapidly in very well-informed quarters, but it 
will naturally be kept from the public as long as 
possible. 





Paris, Wednesday. 

These fickle Parisians are enchanted with their 
last new plaything—the war; and accordingly 
we have and are to continue to have the war served 
up to us in every literary and artistic form. We 
have had several books of more or less pretensions 
about it already, and innumerable others are in 
preparation. We have been literally overwhelmed 
with pamphlets on the subject of it, and are, it is 
to be feared, destined to be almost crushed to 
death by the piles which are being concocted. 
Newspapers of course contain scarcely anything 
else than telegrams and official reports, and letters, 
and articles on the war; and every hour hawkers 
pass before one’s windows bawling, ‘‘The bulletin 
of the war! The last news of the war! Five 
centimes,—one sou!” We have even placards 
containing governmental dispatches about the war 
stuck up at the street corners. And yet in 
spite of all this deluge of printed matter, 
we know not exactly how the war is going on,— 
for the accounts of it are garbled by the French 
government and by the French writers, whose 
French vanity causes them to see everything 
couleur de rose for their own arms ; and we are 
utterly unable to form any opinion as to the 
manner in which the war will end, for it is 
re-awakening such revolutionary passions on the 
one hand, and is exciting such alarm amongst 
established governments and amongst aristocracies 
on the other, that what continentals call ‘* Revolu- 
tion” and ‘‘ Order,” threaten once more to come 
into collision. 

As to the Arts, the war will leave its trace in 
them. Horace Vernet quitted Paris some days 
back for Italy, on a commission to paint for the 
government a picture of the conflict of Montebello ; 
Yvon, another noted artist who aspires to equal 
him as a painter of battles, has this very day been 
dispatched to French head-quarters, to produce a 
picture of the engagement which took place the 
other day at Magenta; Meissonnier has also 
received a 2000/7. commission from the govern- 
ment to go to Italy and paint ‘‘ something,”—a 
battle—a landscape—a camp—a portrait—what- 
ever he pleases. And numerous other artists 
have gone, or will go, either on governmental 
commission or private speculation, to paint other 
pictures, whilst of course a number of men will 
paint pictures of the war in Italy without 
seeing anything of the war or the country. It is 
very possible that the intense anxiety which the 
French manifest to perpetuate their military 
exploits on canvas may appear ridiculous in 
English eyes; but I confess that it seems to 
me praiseworthy, inasmuch as it will help to 
keep alive patriotism, and to a certain extent 
encourage art. 

In addition to the pictures we are prumised, we 
shall of course have prodigious quantities of engray- 
ings, lithographs, photographs, and drawings of 
the principal incidents of the war, and of the men 
who play leading parts in it. Indeed, there is 
already an abundance of such things, and they 
are increasing daily. 





Vienna, June 6. 

I am afraid I libelled the company of actors at 
the Court Theatre of Vienna in a former letter. 
They certainly did net understand Octave Feuillet, 
and they misrepresented his characters to the best 
of their ability. But, to an Englishman, mg de- 
serve well, for they give Shakspere carefully. I saw 
Twelfth Night a short time ago, far better done 
than it would be in England, I fear, because it 
was not on the star system. All the actors were 
nearly equal, which we must admit is the plea- 
santest way of seeing a good play, already 
familiarised to us by reading, and far better than 
uninterrupted brilliance from one, and uninter- 
rupted inanity from the rest. To-night I have 
| been seeing part of Githe’s Faust, fairly enough 
acted, though not an acting play, as the warmest 
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admirers of the Jupiter of Weimar, from G. H. 
Lewes downwards, will admit. In the operatic 
world we have had a novelty, Fionina, an opera 
of mezzo carattere, by Pedrotti, a new Italian 


muaéstro, I should imagine, of some pro- 
mise. It is evident that his opera is post- 
Rossinian, from the lightness of touch and 


the occasional genuine bits of comedy. The 
Verdi mania seems to have spared this work. A 
French painter is the chief character, very well 
made up and acted by the buffo, Zucchini. 
Although it might have been expected that the 
Vienna patriots who preach abstinence from all 
things French would have made some domonstra- 
tion at the appearance of a Frenchman so laugh- 
ably caricatured, there was no hint to show that 
the audience was not as well disposed towards a | 
French painter as the female portion of it is to | 
French circumferences. Perhaps the Viennese 
patriots do not understand Italian ; they certainly 
do not understand Italy. Their acquaintance 
with English is probably more extensive, to judge 
from the number who read the Times at cafés, 
and when asked for it in English are so much 
perplexed. Yet I have heard Englishmen in the 
Opera House comment very freely on Austria 
without any symptom of disapproval. Some 
gentleman remarked that the Opera House, not a 
very large or brilliant theatre, was dirty, where- 
upon his companion replied, ‘‘ No wonder, 
Austria’s treatment of Italy has always been 
dirty.” 








SCIENTIFIC, 


—o— 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Royal Institution, 3 e.m. Professor John Morris, 

**On Geological Science.”’ 

Taurs. Royal Institution, 3 p.m. Austen H. Layard, 
**On the Seven Periods of Art.”’ 

_ Linnean Society, 8 p.m. Prof. Anderssen, “On 
East Indian Salices.’”” Mr. B. Clarke, ‘On 
Monocotyledonous Embryos.” The Rev. Mr. 
Foulkes, ‘On the Cultivation of the Cocoa- 
nut in Ceylon.”” Mr. Spruce “On Leopoldinia 
Piassaba; the Palm producing the Piassaba of 
the Rio Negro.” 


TuEs. 


Fr1, Royal Institution, Meeting at 8 p.m., Lecture at 
9 p.m. Professor Faraday, ‘On Becquerel’s 
Phenomena of Phosphorescence.”’ 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3 p.m. J. P. Lacaita, Esq., 


“On Modern Italian Literature.’’ 





Royat Astatic Socrery.—June 4, Professor 
H. H. Wilson in the chair. Lord Viscount Strang- 
ford concluded his interesting lecture in illustra- 
tion of ‘‘Ethnological Sketches from Constan- 
tinople.”” After briefly adverting to the condition 
of the better-known Asiatic nationalities, residing 
in greater or less numbers in that capital, such as 
the Jews, the Armenians, the Persians, and 
Indians, the lecturer gave a more detailed account 
of the widely-extended Turk race, especially of its 
central Asiatic members—men of Bokhara, Kokan, 
and Chinese Turkistan, of whom many are to be 
found sojourning among their Osmondi brothers. 
His lordship dwelt upon those widely spread 
tribes of one great race, and pointed out that a 
man acquainted with the Turkish language might 
travel from the banks of the Danube to the Wall 
of China, and find himself perfectly understood 
throughout that large tract without a single 
break, in a zone which stretches over nearly a 
quarter of the whole circumference of the globe. 
A sketch of the physical geography and political 
history of these remote and almost unknown 
countries was then given, and especial reference 
was made to the regions abounding in gold, 
readily approachable from our Indian depen- 
dencies, to which our treaty with China ought to 
allow us access. He then proceeded to give an 
account of the various religious changes of those 
races, their once flourishing literature, of which 
the memoirs of the Emperor Baber is the best 
known work, and of the traces of their moral 
influence to be found in the countries once over- 
run or temporarily occupied by their warlike 
ancestors. His lordship concluded with a curious 
notice of the Turkish language in India. It was 
the vernacular dialect of the early Mogul Em- 
perors, and though completely obliterated at 
present, appears from various notices to have 
prevailed till shortly before the invasion of Nadir 





| nearly five years. 
| in the coal-measures was so full of water, that 





Shah. Dr. J. Forbes Watson was unanimously GroLocists’ ASSOCIATION. — The  ordina 
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elected a member of the Society. 





GroLocicaL Sociery.—June 1, Major-General 
Portlock, V.P., in the chair. J. Lamont, Esq., 


| monthly meeting was held at 5, Cavendish Square, 


on Monday evening the 6th inst., the Rev. Thomas 
Wiltshire, M.A., F.G.S., President, in the chair, 
A communication from Mr. Davies was read, 


and W. Longman, Esq., were elected fellows. | giving reasons for believing that the eastern 
Messrs. Lancaster and C. Wright communicated | boundary of the North Wall coal field, near Os- 


the particulars of the sinking for coal on the | 


estate of the Duke of Newcastle, at Shireoaks, 
near Worksop, Nottingham. The sinking two 
pits through the New Red Sandstone and Marl 
(54 feet), the Permian Limestone, shale and sand- 
stone (112 feet), and 1364 feet of coal-measures, to 
the seam known as the ‘‘Top Hard,” occupied 
One sandstone (66 feet thick) 


nearly twenty months were taken up in working 
through it, the water being stopped step by step 
with iron tubing. Altogether, 37 feet of coal 
were passed through, but only four seams were 
found of workable thickness. Some bands of 
valuable iron-stone were met with in the upper 
portion of the coal-measures. This sinking is 
made at a distance of five miles from the outcrop 
of the great northern coal-field, and opens out a 
new coal district. The authors of the paper 
pointed out the importance of the successful 
result of this undertaking, based on pure geolo- 
gical “science, and so energetically and _perse- 
veringly carried out by the Duke of Newcastle 
through great engineering difficulties. In a letter 
to Sir R. I. Murchison, Mr. R. A. C. Selwyn, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Victoria, re- 
marked that the auriferous quartz veins of Vic- 
toria appeared to be as rich in gold, at a depth of 
200, 230, and 400 feet, as at the surface ; but that 
certainly the large size of the nuggets found in the 
gold-drifts, contrasted with that of the nuggets 
found in the quartz-veins, seems to prove that the 
now worn away upper parts of the veins were 
probably richer than the lower and now remaining 
portions. Mr. Selwyn, according to his observa- 
tions, thinks that none of the gold-drifts are 
older than the Pliocene age. Miocene and Eocene 
tertiaries have been recognised in Victoria, and 
some probably chalk fossils have also been found. 





Roya ASTRONOMICAL Sociery.—Rev. R. Main, 
President, in the chair. ‘‘ Notice of Traces of 
Eruptive Action in the Moon.” The Rev. T. W. 
Webb observes, ‘‘ The inquiry as to the continu- 
ance of volcanic or explosive action on the surface 
of the moon must be admitted to be a very inter- 
esting one. Astronomers are generally agreed as 
to its entire cessation on any conspicuous scale ; 
but this would not necessarily infer the impossi- 
bility, or even improbability, of minor eruptions, 
which might still continue to result from a 
diminished but not wholly extinguished force. 
Till the publication of the labours of Beer and 
Madler the necessary data for the determination of 
the question were very imperfect ; and since that 
time the general impression would seem to be 
adverse to the idea of any physical change. 
Before, however, it is entirely acquiesced in, it 
may be well to see whether any evidence of an 
opposite nature exists. Want of leisure has 
hitherto prevented me from entering upon the 
subject in any other than the most incidental 
manner ; but I would request permission to direct 
attention to one or two regions where an accurate 
investigation might be desirable. One of these is 
the spot named Cichus, near the south extremity 
of the Mare Nubium. Here, many years ago, in 
comparing Schroter’s drawings with the moon, I 
was struck with the apparent enlargement of the 
small crater which has defaced one side of the 
ring. On procuring the map of Beer and Midler 
I found that they had also seenit enlarged. Could 
we, in this instance, depend upon the older draw- 
ings, we might reasonably infer the probability of 
a change since the year 1792. Schréter was un- 
doubtedly a coarse draughtsman, but still he was 
faithful and careful; nor does there seem any 
appearance, but the reverse, that his designs were 
copied from one another to save trouble ; if not, 
the agreement of three separate figures seems fair 
evidence that this little crater was not then of its 
present magnitude.” 





westry, as laid down in the Ordnance Geological 
Survey map, is too far to the westward. A paper 
by Mr. Wetherall, F.G.S., was also read, ‘‘On 
some peculiar markings occurring occasionally on 
the broken surfaces of flints ;’’ and Mr. Charles- 
worth, F.G.S., exhibited some large bones of a 
mammoth which had been dredged up from the 
bottom of the sea off Margate. 





Numismatic Socrery.—Thursday, 
Mr. S. W. Vaux, President, in the chair. 
Donaldson read an interesting paper ‘‘On the 
Neocor Medals of Cities,” and more especially 
on those of Smyrna, Ephesus, Pergamus, and 
Perinthus, in which he gave an account of the 
original meaning of the title ‘‘ Neocoros,” and of 
its subsequent architectural adoption. In its first 
sense it no doubt means only ‘‘the cleanser or 
sweeper of a temple ;” by degrees, however, this 
humble office became one of great importance, and 
the title was given as one of the highest honour, 
not only to individuals, but to communities. In 
the second sense it occurs in the well-known 
passage of the Acts of the Apostles, ch. xix. v. 853 
where, however, the Greek Newkdpos is very in- 
adequately translated by the English ‘‘ worshipper.” 
Many hundreds of coins exist, struck by Greek 
states during the Roman imperial times, on 
which this title oceurs—in many instances, as 
on those alluded to above, in connection with the 
representations of temples, of which the people or 
cities are said to have been the vewxépo. There 
can be no doubt that, in these cases, the people 
were considered as the guardians of the sacred 
fane and of its treasures, as well as of its rites, 
festivals, colleges of priests, &c. In this respect, 
therefore, the vewkdpo: of the Greeks, corre- 
sponded very nearly with the CEditui, or ditimi, 
of the Romans. A great extension of the principle 
of the neocorate occurred, when the custom arose 
of erecting temples in honour of living or deified 
emperors, which was at first faintly resisted by 
Augustus, but soon beeame general ; and Professor 
Donaldson contends, that this honour carried with 
it the erection and endowment of a temple by a 
city, by a community, or by a union of states, 
Certain it is that some cities, like Ephesus, 
claimed this as an individual privilege ; and that 
where more than one city was associated together, 
the coins often indicate this fact by the word 
Suovow. By this custom may probably be explained 
the types and some coins, where a female holds 
one or two temples in her hand (as on one of 
Perinthus) ; or where, as in some cases, there are 
two, three, and even four temples on the reverse. 
Professor Donaldson described at some length 
the architectural features of the buildings 
delineated on these neocorate coins, and stated 
that the artists had in most instances represented 
the buildings correctly. He concluded his paper 
with some interesting notices of the places, 
especially Ephesus, which he had himself visited 
in former years, in search for antiquities. 


May 26, 
Professor 





The Journal of the Royal Dublin Society. Nos. 
12 and 13. 
Mr. C. F. Parrerson’s paper on a new mode of 
self-registering the quantity of actual sunlight 
(in contradistinction to ordinary or diffused day- 
light) per day, as an addition to climatological 
data, promises for meteorologists means for deter- 
mining the effect of cloud on the daily variations 
of temperature ; for showing what seasons and 
months are the most or least cloudy, and how the 
distribution of cloud is determined by the prevail- 
ing direction of the wind, as well as assisting to 
clear up many meteorological difficulties. The 
instrument to be used for this purpose is termed 
the Heliophotometer ; it will not be very a 
sive, nor difficult to use; and, says the author, 
with justice, if the user of it, ‘‘has to learn a few 
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new ideas, and words expressive of them, he will 
be none the worse for it.” 

Mr. Rigby continues his memoir on the rota- 
tion of a solid body round a fixed point, treating 
especially of the deviation of projectiles. 

Lieut. Maury, in treating of the Atlantic Tele- 
graph cable, the causes of its failure and proba- 
bilities of ultimate success, suggests the use of 
‘Rogers’ cord,” in which the insulated wire is 
protected by braided twine and pigment, instead 
of by spiral metal wire, and which Lieut. Maury 
says may be easily laid across the Atlantic, with- 
out the violent straining that has caused the 
failure of the former cable. 

Among the contributors, the geologists are not 
the least, and have prepared mineralogical and 
geological information from Arabia, Central India, 
Crimea, and Ireland. . Notices of the scientific 
meetings of the Royal Dublin Society, and of the 
associated societies, are also given in this journal. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Tne Exhibition of the Works of Ancient 
Masters and Deceased British Artists, just 
opened, at the British Institution, contains works 
bearing great names of the schools of Italy and 
the Low Countries ; and if among them some are 
of doubtful quality, some are unquestionably 
works of importance. 
the unfinished ‘ Virgin and Child, with St. John, 
&c.,’ attributed to Michel Angelo, which was the 

eat centre of attraction to connoisseurs at the 

fanchester Art Treasures Exhibition, and is now 
for the first time publicly exhibited in London. 
There is also here, as a sort of challenge to the 
judges of old pictures, Lord Methuen’s ‘ Holy 
Family,’ attributed to Raffaelle, and which is 
either the original, a replica, or a copy of the 
famous ‘Madonna dell’ Impannata’ of the Pitti 
palace. But besides these, there are important 
sag by Tintoretto, Titian, Sebastian del 

iombo, Botticelli, Salvator Rosa, Gaspar Poussin, 
Rembrandt, Rubens, Vandyke, and others of 
scarcely inferior fame. 

Yet, with all the wealth of ancient art, the 
leading feature is the English section. As our 
readers know, at several of these exhibitions there 
has been brought together a more or less extensive 
collection of the works of some particular British 
artist ; one year it has been Reynolds or Wilson, 
another Lawrence or Wilkie. On the present 
occasion Gainsborough has been chosen, and not 
injudiciously—the general public having only re- 
cently been awakened to a sense of his rare merit 
as a portrait painter—prominence is given to his 
portraits rather than to his landscapes. In all 
there are 173 pictures in the exhibition, of which 
42 are by Gainsborough. About 28 more are by 
other British painters ; about 100 are by the old 
masters. To-day we shall confine our attention 
chiefly to the works of Thomas Gainsborough, 
leaving the old masters till next week. 

Of all Gainsborough’s portraits, the most cele- 
brated from the day it was painted was that 
known as the ‘Blue Boy ;’ and it deserves all its 
fame. Yet, when the ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Graham,’ 
which had been packed away in a London ware- 
house for half a century, was brought to light, and 

laced with the ‘Blue Boy’ in the Manchester Ex- 

bition, it was by general consent awarded the 
first place, and indeed was, with the exception 
— of the ‘Nelly O’Brien’ of Sir Joshua 

ynolds, the most attractive female portrait, and 
one of the most generally attractive pictures in 
that remarkable collection. 

There is no ‘ Blue Boy’ nor ‘ Mrs.Graham’ here, 
and no single figure, perhaps, equal to either ; 
yet there are some baie less charming in sub- 
ject or treatment. For example, here is the por- 
trait of the great Whig beauty, Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire (149), painted in the hey-day of her 
fame and beauty, and worthy of all that has been 
said of the lovely original. According to a well- 
known story, when the duchess sat to him, Gains- 
borough, dazzled alike by her beauty and her wit, 
lost his readiness of hand, and, after many trials, 


One of the most famous is | 





drew a wet pencil across the mouth whose smiles | beneatin her petticoat. Gainsborough himself— 


he had in vain attempted to transfer to his canvas, 
exclaiming, as he did so, ‘‘ Your grace is too hard | 
for me.” It has been often repeated that the | 
picture was either abandoned or destroyed ; but it | 
is here (from the collection of Earl Spencer), and | 
the mouth is so sweet a one that we can hardly | 
wonder that the artist was thrown into despair in 
attempting to paint it, or that the Westminster 
butcher should have gone against his conscience 
and his interest to vote for Fox, when the reward | 
was a kiss from such lips. The duchess is a sort | 
of historical personage, and it is a pleasure to have 
preserved so admirable a portrait of her—and one 
that bears its own stamp of truth and} 
individuality, if we did not know from con- | 
temporary authorities that Gainsborough was 
regarded as unrivalled for his likenesses, even by 
those who thought him inferior to Reynolds or 
Romney as a painter. 

And this reminds us that the directors of the 
British Institution have afforded a good a. 
tunity of comparing Gainsborough and Reynolds, 
by placing in apposition two works by these 
painters, exactly alike in size, almost precisely 
the same in subject, and very similar in treatment, | 
each being a full length of a lady leaning on her 
husband’s right arm. But with this superficial 
resemblance, the similarity ends. The ‘Sir 
Watkin and Lady Wynn’ (70), of Sir Joshua, is 
as warm and glowing in colour, as the ‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Hallett’ (83), of Gainsborough, is cool and 
lightsome. Reynolds's picture has more largeness 
and dignity ; Gainsborough’s more pleasantness | 
and simplicity. Reynolds is the richer; Gains- | 
borough the fresher. Both are out-of-doors | 
portraits, but Reynolds’s landscape has something | 
of an Italian air, while Gainsborough’s is | 


thoroughly English. Reynolds’s picture, however, 
is not one of his best ; that of Gainsborough is one 
of the most pleasing he ever produced. The lady | 
is as sweet a young wife as ever man wedded, and | 
her quaint head-dress and broad black hat admir- | 
ably set off the loving innocent face. The 
husband is an agreeable looking, but not very 
manly youth. The handling of the picture is 
somewhat loose, but every touch tells, and the 
work’ is as worthy of study by the young artist 
for the dexterity of the workmanship as for the 
charm of the figures. 

The post of honour at the end of the South 
Room is assigned to ‘A Family Picture’ of the 
largest size (150), the property of M. J. Higgins, 
Esq. The centre of the composition is a lady 
seated, and holding up her infant. Leaning on 
her chair is her husband, a manly and intelligent 
man, who is watching in an unaffected way his 
wife and children. A young boy, dressed in blue, 
is offering a rose to the baby; while, on the left, 
are two sweetly painted girls, one younger, the 
other older than the boy. The whole are arranged 
without apparent artifice or constraint, and the 
execution is broad and masculine. This is as 
great a Gainsborough treasure as was the Braddyl 
family, which at Manchester so took by surprise 
the admirers of Reynolds. 

Not less thoroughly characteristic of Gains- 
borough is the oval landscape, with small portraits 
of the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland, and Lady 
Elizabeth Luttrell (97), from the collection of Her 
Majesty. The duke is sadly overtopped by his 
duchess, who however is far less lovely than 
report has described her. Miss Luttrell reclines 
in a sentimental attitude on a garden seat, watch- 
ing the royal pair. This appears to have been 
painted pretty near the maturity of the artist’s 
style, when he had definitely adopted his peculiar 
hatching touch. 

Agreeable as it is, however, as a picture, there is a 
smaller one of ‘ Himself and Wife’ (132), which, 
though an early work, is in every respect prefer- 
able. It must have been painted soon after his 





marriage (if not before), for his pretty Margaret 

Burr is in the very spring and prime of her beauty. | 
She is seated on a garden chair, under a tree, and | 
wears an expanse of hoop and an amplitude of | 
pink skirt which fair visitors will envy as mueh | 
almost as her fresh, ruddy, handsome face, and 

the neat ankle that peeps out so coyly from | 


| habited in scarlet coat and breeches—is turning 


to her with a very natural look of admiration. It 
is altogether a dainty little picture, pretty and 
spirited in style, evidently a iabour of love, and 
an enviable example of the artist's early manner— 
just such a work in short as one would delight to 
see in our national collection. In No. 135 we have 
Mrs. Gainsborough again ; but this time as a staid 
and comfortable matron, still good-looking, witha 
bright black eye, happy in herself, proud of her 
husband’s fame, and rejoicing in the good looks 


| of her daughter (139) ; who, however, though of a 


apne and intelligent countenance, is far from 
yeing as pretty as was her mother at the same 
age. Miss Gainsborough is again represented in 
No. 154, but this time rte in profile—and, 
curiously enough, almost to a hair’s breadth in 
the same position as that in which Zoffany placed 
Gainsborough in the small portrait (166) which 
hangs about the middle of the adjoining wall ; 
and the strong resemblance between the two may 
be taken as evidence of the truth of the likeness 
in each, There is yet another portrait of Miss 
Gainsborough (178), in a very lack-a-daisical 
attitude playing a guitar; butit has been left un- 
finished, and it is chiefly interesting as — 
the slovenly way in which Gainsborough block 
out his figures in the first painting. The profile 
(154) is, however, a charming work—in its way, 
an almost perfect example of his happy, negligent 
facility. 

The portrait of himself (114), the property of the 

Royal Academy, is beyond doubt a faithful like- 
ness ; but it is scarcely the man we might expect 
Gainsborough to have been. The face is tolerably 
well formed, and there is observation in the small 
eye; but the brow is low and pinched, and we feel 
that the mind that dwelt within must have been 
wanting in breadth and depth, however remark- 
able it may have been for keenness and sensibility. 
It is, in fact, the head of a man who, giving up 
his whole soul to his art, might produce such pic- 
tures as are here collected, but who, as his friend 
Jackson, of Exeter, relates, while he would con- 
verse in a sprightly way on music and painting, 
would impatiently interrupt the conversation if It 
turned on graver topics. He was, in truth, a man 
fashioned by Nature for an artist in the exact line 
in which he employed himself; but we cannot 
imagine that, with any amount of training, he 
would have succeeded in any severer or higher 
style. 

The two full lengths of nameless ladies (156 and 
170, the property of Lord Templemore) are excel- 
lent specimens of his best manner. The ladies, 
evidently sisters, are not handsome, but while 
each has a distinctive character, both have an air 
of exquisite refinement and grace. The lady in 
No. 170 especially, who is dressed in blue with a 
lace apron, and is plucking a rose, is singularly 
fascinating. Equally charming for delicate grace 
of expression, subtle facility of handling, and 
beauty of colour, is No. 152, ‘Miss Linley, after- 
wards Mrs. Sheridan, and her brother ;’ the head 
of Miss Linley, in its negligent peasant costume, 
forming a curious contrast with that of the 

‘Countess Spencer,’ in her close-fitting, masculine 
coat and waistcoat. 

The male portraits are certainly inferior to the 
female. Gainsborough was wanting in stern, 
serious manliness of thought and purpose ; and 
what he did not possess he could not express. The 
portrait painter invariably _— something of him- 
self into his portraits. Still Gainsborough’s male 
portraits would be more admired if they were not 
thrown into the shade by the loveliness of his 
ladies. The best here (we do not of course include 
such as the lady-like Mr. Hallett, who is really 
only Mrs. Hallett’s husband) is the full le of 
‘Ralph Schomberg, Esq.’ (142), which is in almost 
every respect an excellent picture. Schomberg is 
clothed in a light maroon suit, wears a curled wig, 
and holds his hat in his hand. The face has a 
quiet, gentlemanly expression. The picture is 
throughout as warm in tone as one of Sir Joshua’s, 
but the painting is thinner and feebler: Gainsbo- 
rough’s want of impasto always tells against him 
in male portraiture. A couple of full-length 
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portraits in shooting costume, ‘A Gentleman,’ 
(131) in drab, and ‘ William Poyntz, Esq.’ (171), 
in green, each holding a gun in his hand, and 
having dogs at his feet, are, we take it, fair average 
examples of his ordinary style ; as is also the full 
length (161) which appears to have been painted 
as a companion to Lord Templemore’s two female 
portraits. ‘The Fourth Duke of Bedford’ (119), in 
a scarlet suit, and ‘The late James Christie’ (94), 
both half-lengths, will be looked at with interest 
on account of the persons they represent : both are 
shrewd expressive heads and good pictures. 

As a landscape painter Gainsborough is not so 
well Hest here : the visitor on leaving should 
cross over to Marlborough House, where there are 
half-a-dozen landscapes that will serve as an 
admirable supplement to this collection, —if only 
there be light enough to see them. The land- 
— here are mostly in his earlier, more careful, 
and experimental manner. As that with the 
view of Sudbury in the distance (141), where 
Dutch influence is very palpable in the general 
composition, the painting of the decayed willow 
stump, the cow, the peasants, &c.; and it is 
curious to see how, in trying to subject his own 
sense of colour to the Dutch tone, he has become 
heated and foxey. But how admirably he could 
enter into the spirit of Dutch landscape painting 
is shown in the ‘Landscape and Figures after 
Teniers’ (160). The Duke of Newcastle’s picture 
(137), with a group of milk-girls and diidioen in 
the foreground, is a very pleasing example of his 
middle manner, Mr. Hawkins’s (155) is perhaps 
of earlier date, but very pretty. His other land- 
scape (147), like that of the Duke of Bedford 
(159), is rather too smooth and pretty. A couple 
of little studies of oaks, painted from nature, are 

uite one in their way, among the very best of 
their kind left by Gainsborough. The ‘Rocky 
Landscape’ (75), belonging to the Royal Academy, 
is a large and ambitious work, very noble in 
colour, but with conventional rocks, and sadly 
darkened in parts. 

But if the visitor must look elsewhere for 
Gainsborough’s finest landscapes, he will find 
here some of those pictures which belong neither 
to the ot landscape nor the figure class, that 
display him at the consummation of his artistic 
power. Such emphatically is the glorious ‘ Cot- 
tage Door’ (93), the property of the Marquis of 
Westminster, in which his mastery over the 
materials of his art, his fine feeling for the poetry 
of colour, and his hearty love of country children, 
are combined in a work that is as true a pictorial 
poem as was ever painted. Nothing can be 
simpler than the materials of which it is com- 
posed. A rude, straw-thatched clay cottage beside 
a bubbling brook, almost shut in by a screen of 
dense trees, and a young humble peasant mother 
standing by the door with an infant at her breast, 
and four or five half-naked children about her 
knees, make up the picture. But the whole is 
imbued with poetry. The group of the mother 
and children is as fine as the finest Reynolds ever 
painted. The foliage, massive in form, is grand 
in tone. The colour is deep, sombre, glowing. The 
handling free, light, and spirited. It is in short 
one of those rare works that genius alone can pro- 
duce, and only genius in its hours of inspiration. 

The Marquis of Westminster’s celebrated ‘Sea 
Shore, with Figures’ (184), one of the very few 
sea pieces Gainsborough ever painted, is also here. 
It is somewhat monotonous in colour, and the 
rocks are not good in form, but they are like the 
clay cliffs of the Suffolk coast, and the sea is full 
of motion: the curl of the incoming waves is 
admirably expressed. 

The Earl of Carlisle's celebrated ‘Girl feeding 
Pigs’ (172), is another of Gainsborough’s more 
famous pictures that may be seen in the present 
exhibition. It no doubt deserves all its celebrity ; 
but it cannot we fear be denied that both girl and 

igs are a little too refined for the fields and lanes. 

t might also be objected to the Earl of Lonsdale’s 
‘ Horses Drinking at a Fountain,’ (169), that the 
horses and men are somewhat old-masterish and 
conventional in treatment, but, like the picture 
last noticed, it has merits more than enough to 
countervail its shortcomings. The ‘ Cottage 














Children’ (146), belonging to Mr. J. Bentley, is 
somewhat slight in texture, but admirable for its 
rich warm mellow colour. 

Looking at the collection as a whole, it is im- 
possible not to feel that there was more of 
mannerism in style, and less expansiveness of 
thought in Gainsborough than we are always 
inclined to admit when examining his pictures 
separately. But at the same time we become 
more than ever impressed with the conviction that 
he was a true artist, worthy to take rank among 
those painters of all schools who make up the 
nobility of art. 





Herr Carl Werner opened to the public on 
Monday last the Fifth Annual Exhibition of his | 
Water-Colour Drawings at his atélier, 49, Pall 
Mall. Herr Werner is a practitioner in the good | 
old school of water-colours,—eschewing all the 
expedients of tempera and body colours, and trust- 
ing only to transparent washes for his effects. 
The exhibition consists of five-and-twenty views 
of remarkable scenes and buildings in Italy, 
Spain, Germany, and England, drawn with great 
care and accuracy, and very well coloured. In 
buildings especially Herr Werner, who was, we 
believe, an architect before he became a painter, is 
very successful; generally choosing a point of 
view from which the character of the structure is 
satisfactorily seen, and always putting in the de- 
tails correctly. Among the more noteworthy of 
the pictures are a capitally-painted ‘Interior of 
the House of Lords, Westminster ;’ ‘The Chapel 
of St. Nicholas, Westminster Abbey ;’ ‘The 
Studio of Dr. Brehm, the distinguished ornitholo- 
gist, at Renthendorff, Saxony ;’ ‘The Bridge of 
Sighs, Venice,’ a fine sunset effect ; ‘Cyclopean 
Masonry at Norba, in the Pontine Marshes ;’ 
‘Entrance to the Hall of the Two Sisters, in the 
Alhambra ;’ ‘The Town Hall, Lubeck ;’ and the 
‘Interior of the Council Room, Town Hall, 
Lubeck.’ The exhibition, which is open daily 
after two o’clock, will repay a visit. 








We have received a couple of prints which 
cannot fail to be popular in English homes. The 
title of the first will be nearly sufficient to show 
its character: ‘Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Frederic William of Prussia, Princess Royal of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the Infant Prince 
Frederic William Victor Albert, May, 1859.’ 
From a photograph, lithographed by R. J. Lane, 
A.E.R.A. (Mitchell). Further, the print is 
“dedicated by permission to Her Majesty,” so 
that the likeness may be accepted as trustworthy. | 
The young mother is bending over her infant, her | 
sweet face wearing a shade of pensiveness as she 
contemplates the sleeping child. It is a graceful 
little picture, arranged in excellent taste, executed 
in Mr. Lane’s very best manner, and will be 
welcomed as a touching memento of the Daughter 
of England. 

The other print is a larger lithograph of ‘ His 
Royal Highness Prince Alfred,’ from a photograph 
taken by Mr. Lake Price in 1858, and lithographed 
by Mr. Lynch. It is issued by the same publisher 
as the portrait of the Princess Royal, and like 
that it is dedicated to the Queen. It is a full- 
length portrait. The Prince, a slim, spirited- 
looking youth, wears his midshipman’s uniform, | 
and stands, telescope in hand, by the sea-side, 
under the shadow of a south-coast cliff. Some- | 
thing of both mother and father is seen in his | 
countenance, which has an open, honest, boyish 
air. The print is extremely well executed, and 
merits the popularity it will no doubt obtain. 





We announce with regret the not unexpected 
death of Davin Cox, the veteran water-colour 
painter—the most thoroughly English landscape 
painter of our time, and in his particular line | 
unrivalled among the landscape painters of any | 
time—who died on Tuesday last at his residence, | 
Harborne Heath, near Birmingham, at the ripe 
old age of 76. To-day we merely register his 
ere next week we hope to speak more | 
fully of his career, as illustrated by the collection 
of his works now on view at the French Gallery, 
Pall Mall. 


| photographic 


| miniature painters on ivory. 
| such books, if written by men who really under- 
| stand what they are writing about, may be 


Christie & Manson announce a couple of sales 
of considerable interest to the admirers of native 
art. To day (Saturday) they are to dispose of the 
choice cabinet works selected with more than 
ordinary taste by the late Mr. W. J. Broderip, 
including specimens of the pencils of Reynolds, 
Etty, Ward, Lee, Linnell, F. Danby, F. Goodall, 
Holman Hunt, T. S. Cooper, &c. On Monday 
they offer some important works by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which are likely to excite a good deal 
of emulation among collectors of the productions 
of our great English colourist : the trustees of the 
National Gallery never purchase English pictures, 
or we might include them among the probable 
competitors. These works are the celebrated 
‘Braddyll Family’ which was so general an 
attraction at the Manchester Art-Treasures Exhi- 
bition ; ‘Miss Ridge,’ and ‘Miss Gwatkin,’ two 
very charming pictures, which have never been 


| out of the possession of the great painter's family ; 


another female portrait, and ‘Mrs. Quarrington 
as St. Agnes,’ well-known by the engraving. 
Pictures by Sir Edwin Landseer, Webster, 
Constable, Linnell, Millais, &c., will also be 
ineluded in the sale. 


At Prag, the oldest monument the Christian 
religion has in Bohemia, Notre Dame on the 
Teyn, is to receive a complete restoration. The 
sculpture on the outer walls, representing various 
scenes of Christ’s passion, is an excellent work of 
art, and within the edifice rest the bones of the 
great astronomer Tycho Brahe and his patron the 
Emperor Rudolph II., with other eminent men. 

In Bavaria, the fine old Episcopal Palace in the 
town of Kempten, close to the Lake Constance, 
has been preserved from inevitable destruction by 
the municipal body of the city, who, when it has 
undergone a complete restoration, will turn it 
over to the Catholic gymnasium. 


In the Prussian government of Potsdam a 
prescript has just been issued, ordering that 
monumental brasses and inscriptions of historical 
or artistic importance are not to be destroyed or 
removed without ministerial permission; also 
that old fonts, now disused, shall be retained 
within consecrated precincts. 





The Principles and Practice of Harmonious Colour. 
ing ir Otl, Water, and Photographic Colours, 
especially as applied to Photographs on Paper, 
Glass, and Silver-plate. By an Artist-Photo- 
grapher. (Cassell, Petter, & Galpin.) 


| Tue title of this little book goes rather beyond 


what its contents justify, as titles are apt to do. 
If, however, the word especially were left out it 
might pass. The book is really a guide to the 
colouring of photographic portraits—and_ nothing 
more. There is a Tittle preliminary talk—happily 
not enough to bewilder, though it may puzzle, the 
beginner—about ‘‘harmonious colouring,” ‘ har- 
monies of analogy,” ‘‘contrasts of intensity,” 
“exciting and soothing colours,” and similar 
sounding phrases — apparently borrowed in the 
main from Chevreul; but the rest of the book is 


| filled with directions for the choice and use of dry 


and moist colours, methods of colouring, flesh 
tints, hair, draperies, backgrounds, and all the 


| various matters which the photographer will 


require to know, in order to produce a coloured 
y miniature, so as to satisfy 
indulgent mammas and tender swains. Save 
in exceptional cases, photographic miniature 
painters will no more be made by books than 
But properly used, 


The book before us seems to 
The writer travels fairly over 


of essential service. 
be of this kind. 


| his subject, and speaks sensibly on every point 


that we have examined. He impresses on photo- 
graphers the importance to them of the careful 
study of works of art, and points out the unsatis- 
factory character of photographs produced by mere 
mechanical practitioners. On the use of colours, 


and on colours themselves, his advice appears to 
| be judicious, and is evidently the result of a 
| practical acquaintance with photographic colours 
and photographie manipulation. 


The directions 
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are brief, clear, and to the point. In short, the 
work seems to us to be one which the photo- 
grapher may turn to with confidence, and in which 
he will find pretty nearly all he will require on 
the elements of colouring, or rather all that can 
be usefully given in a hand-book. 








THE DRAMA AND MUSIC. 
eer sass 

Music oF THE WEEK.—This week the Royal 
Italian Opera, Covent Garden, has drawn exclu- 
sively upon its repertoire, the Direction being 
content to produce such operas as bring money to 
the treasury, and ensure crowded houses. The 
season being now at its height, a repetition of 
extra nights, which began on Monday with an 
admirable rendering of Meyerbeer’s ever popular 
Huguenots, may now be expected, although the 
wear and tear upon the corps opératique by such a 
demand on their resources must be enormous. 
No one, however, appears to feel this extra exer- 
tion less than the still incomparable Grisi, and no 
one perhaps more than Mario, who has been 
singing hitherto with all his accustomed grace and 
sweetness, although an occasional canard has 
convinced his admirers of the fact, of which they 
do not wish to be convinced, that perfect command 
of an overtaxed organ can no longer be retained. 
Still, both Grisi and Mario hold their position, 
and defy, even now, that immense competition, 
which raises up rivals like the Ghost of Macbeth, 
only to come like shadows, and so depart. At the 
extra performance of the Huguenots on Monday, 
both these artistes evidently reserved themselves 
for the great scene of the third act (the fourth 
of the original score), in which they once more 
completely carried away the house. The other parts 
of the opera, especially that of the ‘* Benediction of 
the Poniards,” were also given with the usual pre- 
cision and attention to wance, which M. Costa 
alone of conductors seems able to enforce. The 
Tuesday evening performance was Rossini’s ever 
fresh and popular La Gazza Ladra. This, how- 
ever, calls for no particular remark, save that 
Lotti does not recover her nervousness so rapidly 
as could be desired, although she is evidently im- 
proving, and gaining flexibility by practice in this 
great school of musical science. The overture on 
this occasion was not encored, although played 
with the same precision which has hitherto 
caused so much enthusiasm. The second act still 
remains shorn of the two important scenes be- 
tween Ninetta, Gianetto, and the Podesta, which 
considerably weakens the denowément and purpose 
of the work. The cuts may be necessary to shorten 
a work which was never intended to be com- 
menced at the preposterously late hour of 
half-past eight; but its ensemble is thereby de- 
stroyed, inasmuch as the reason for the con- 
demnation of the heroine, arising out of the 
vindictive spirit of the Podesta —too much 
grimaced, by the bye, by that clever artiste 
Ronconi—is entirely superseded. Flotow’s Martha 
did service on Thursday night, with Lotti in the 
principal véle. The opera is, however, so insipid, 
tame, and weak, that it is unnecessary to say 








stage with the usual brilliancy of mise en scene, | 
| 


and given faultlessly. 
We come now to one of the choicest musical 


| which is further complicated by a third element, 


events of the season, the performance of the | 


Musical Union, on Tuesday, when MM. Sainton, 
Goffrie, H. Blagrove, Piatti, and Rubenstein 
interpreted as well balanced a selection of 
chamber music as Mr. Ella has ever made 
for the entertainment of his subscribers. The 
playing of Rubenstein in the Mendelssohn 
duet in D, with Piatti, was an event which 
could not pass without exciting the largest 
enthusiasm, whilst his interpretation of the solos 
of Mendelssohn and Chopin, with which the 
matinée concluded, must have removed whatever 
impression of adverse criticism yet remains, and 
proved that the Russian pianist now stands at 
the head of every male competitor. The close 
and equal playing of the four gentlemen we have 
named in the two quartets by Mozart and Beet- 
hoven must not however be passed without a 





veak, : | to risk any novelty with such powerful counter- 
more respecting it, than that it was put upon the | 


. e ° ° § ! 
word of encomium. Perfection in the elucidation | 


of chamber music could go no further. | 

Amongst the numerous concerts, benefits, &c., | 
for which the week has been famous, we must | 
not omit to name the last performance of the New | 
Philharmonic on Monday, when Dr. Wylde, left | 
at the last moment in a painful dilemma, owing | 
to the extra performance at Covent Garden, of 
having half his orchestra otherwise disposed of, | 
achieved a success which could not have been | 
attained by one less courageous than himself. | 
Such a selection of instrumentalists at the last | 
moment, however, clearly indicates that London | 
does possess competent players besides those of | 
the Royal Italian Opera band, who only require con- | 
stant training and union of force to be equally aw | 
fait in the representation of the great masters as | 
any other orchestral performers more incessantly | 
so engaged. 

It would trespass too much upon our space this | 
week to enumerate the many other concerts which | 
have been given ; we must therefore content our- | 
selves with reference to that of Miss Le Dreux, 
at the Hanover Square Rooms on Monday, and 
another at the Foundling Hospital on Wednesday, 
under the direction of Mr. Willing, when Men- 
delssohn’s Athalie was given without a band! 
As the Society, recently formed under Mr. 
Willing’s direction at the Foundling Hospital, is 
in its infancy, we refrain from being too critical, 
although we cannot but observe that such a flight 
as that of Wednesday is a little too strong for 
wings not yet thoroughly fledged. Mendelssohn’s 
Athalie without its instrumentation can only be 
compared toa performance of Handel’s Messiah or 
Israel without an organ—a conclusion which Mr. 
Willing at least would pronounce to be both 
‘lame and impotent.” 





HANDEL CHoRAL Socrery, Founpiine Hos- 
PITAL.—This Society, which was established in 
the early part of the present year, gave its first 
public concert on Wednesday evening last, which 
attracted a large and select audience. Van Bree’s 
cantata, St. Cecili’s Day, was the principal 
feature in the first part of the programme, and 
Mendelssohn’s Athalie constituted Part 2. 
The solo parts were taken by Miss Annie Cox, 
Miss Leffler, and Miss Wells; the poem was 
recited by Mr. Douglas Thompson of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and the accompaniments were 
rendered at the pianoforte by Mr. Calleott and 
Herr Wilhelm Ganz. The manner in which the 
choruses were performed reflected great credit on 
the conductor of the Society, Mr. Willing, as well 
as upon the members of the chorus themselves. 
If Mr. Willing’s exertions are well seconded by 
the performing members, we have no doubt that 
the ‘‘Handel Choral Society” will eventually 
take rank among the best of its kind in England. 





The history of the theatrical doings of the past 
week is dismally uneventful. Whether it arise 
from the natural inactivity which may be expected 
periodically to affect a declining stage, or whether 
it spring from the prudence of managers, unwilling 


interests to contend with asthe war abroad, and the 
ministerial struggle at home, is a nice question, 


likely to damp the efforts of merely dramatic 
enterprise, viz., the existence of two establish- 
ments for Italian Opera, the filling of which to a 
certain extent by purchased admissions, but to a 
much larger one by gratuitous passes, must affect 
the theatres in no small degree. Thalia will not 
succumb to her combined opponents, however, 
without a struggle of some sort, and accordingly 
we have several announcements for the Whitsun- 
tide campaign. Mr. Tom Taylor, who is at 
present almost as great a monopolist of dramatic 
successes as Scribe used to be in Paris, and seems 
fully capable of supplying by the powers of his 
own pen the scanty demands of the London stage, 
has a serio-comic drama in preparation, destined 
for the Olympic, of which a writer in a 
daily paper says that report speaks well. 
Report is usually in these cases to be ultimately 


| Francis Hobler, Esq. ; 





traced to the author's private friends, or the 





opinions of the actors called to the reading, both 
tolerably fallacious prophets of the event. The 
serio-comic character of the expected novelty 

ints manifestly to a commanding part for Mr. 
obson, and the task of adequately employing the 

eat resources of this actor is one which as yet 
Ir. Taylor has not shown that he possesses the 
power of achieving. The stronger and deeper 
manifestations of character require an earnestness 
and strength of grasp, of which he has hitherto 
given no proof. His last attempt to suit Mr. 
Robson was in the indifferent piece of Going to the 
Bad, the aa personage in which was ima- 
gined in almost a purely comic and extravagant 
vein, and the admixture of real feeling in it was 
very minute, and of very questionable truth to 
nature. Still, Mr. Taylor may possess a faculty 
of strong writing which he has not till now taken 
the pains to develop, or, as in the case of Mr. 
Oxenford and The Porter’s Knot, he may have 
found in some French or other source, a charac- 
ter ready made to his hand, and only requiring 
intelligent and dexterous dishing up. So let us 
delay our critical speculation, and patiently rest 
on the well-speaking report, till we see what we 
shall see. The next new production promised is 
a burlesque by Mr. Byron, the author of Mazeppa, 
The Maid and the Magpie, and several other 
successful works of the same description. This 
young writer has chosen to confine his efforts en- 
tirely to a class of pieces, which, if it contains 
one or two redeeming models, in which boundless 
licence has not excluded elegance, good taste, or 
common sense, has generally yielded a very idle 
and depraved sort of fooling. Nevertheless, 
though carrying the excruciating word-torture, 
which Mr. Frank Talfourd established in the 
place of fair punning, to as cruel a height as his 
predecessor and exemplar, he has manifested signs 
of real humour, and a power of managing scenes 
dramatically, which promise favourable results, 
were he to bestow his talents on a worthier field 
of labour. Burlesque writing begets fatal habits of 
licence, levity, and want of concentration, and 
should only be indulged in as a temporary relax- 
ation, not persevered in as a constant pursuit. The 
subject of Mr. Byron’s new extravaganza is the 7’he 
Babes in the Wood. The interesting progeny will 
come into the world, and meet their fate at the 
Adelphi. The story of Merton’s melodrame of the 
same title will, no doubt, be followed, and its treat- 
ment by the practised hand of Mr. Byron promises 
plenteous food for ruthless laughter at the expense 
of the natural sentiments of pity and indignation, 
which whilome were excited in child and man by 
the simple legend, at the cruelty of the wicked 
uncle, and the unexpected tenderness of his ruffian 
agent. The attraction of Mr. Kean’s last revival 
during the last nights of his last management 
would seem to require something to back up its 
sentimental force, as a new farce is proclaimed 
to be forthcoming in the course of next week. 
Messrs. Yates and Harrington have put their 
heads together to produce it, and they have 
dubbed it with an indifferent good title, Jf the 
Cap Fits. Some fun has come out of this co- 
partnery ere now, though not invariably, and we 
may hope that the better side of the firm’s reputa- 
tion will be sustained in their next venture. 
With these three items, the list of Whitsuntide 
novelties seems exhausted. At the Haymarket, 
reliance is placed on the attractions of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Mathews, who have returned to this 
house still in the character of stars, which it must 
be supposed answers their purpose better than 
trusting themselves to the test of a permanent 
enagement. As yet Mr. Charles Mathews does not 
appear to have written, or had written, anything 
new either for himself or his wife. 





A remarkable sale is about to take place at 
Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson’s, of the splendid 
collection of Roman large brass coins, formed by 

the coins comprehend 
many of the highest rarity, and are all in the 
most perfect condition. 


CrysTAL PALAce.—Return of admissions for 
six days ending Friday, June 3rd, 1859, 18,575. 
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DENMAN, 
[TRODUCER OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN 


PORT, SHERRY, &e. Finest importati 
BOTTLES INCLUDED, ~~ advantage greatly 
public and a cosets So 
amnoyance of returning 

A Pint vaca of both for 24 stamps. 
‘Wine 1 Casx forwarded free to any railway station in England. 


— BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, or 30s. 
per dozen. 


rarpoetaled toy t by om 
creasing Counaclion, saving the great 


Terms, Cash. Country orders must contain a remittance. Cross 
due “< Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on application, 


JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
ITLES OF OUR LORD ADOPTED BY 


HIMSELF IN THE NEW_TESTAMENT. mm, Rey. J. 
MONTAGU RANDALL, Vicar of Langham, Norfolk. Fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


HE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. By 

the - T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S., Author of “Our Home 
Islands,” &c. With Engravings, royal 1smo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards ; 
3s. extra boards, gilt. 


NDIA; AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. By 
the Rev. GEORGE TREVOR, M.A., late Chaplain on_ the 
Madras Establishment. With a Map, royal 1$mo. 3s. cloth boards. 


APAN OPENED. orton chiefly from the 
Narrative of the American Expedition to Japan, in the years 
1852-3-4. Engravings, 3s. cloth boa: 


EMOIR OF AN INDIAN CHAPLAIN, 
the Rev. CHARLES CHURCH, M.A., of the Madras Esta’ b- 
lishment of the East India oor aa By the Rev. JAMES HOUGH, 


A.M. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. cloth boa 
EMOIRS OF THE REV. SAMUEL MARS- 
DEN, OF PARAMATTA. Edited by the Rev. J. B. MAR 
DEN, M.A. ‘With Portrait, royal 18mo. 3s. cloth boards ; 3s. 6d. cloth 
‘boards, gilt edges. 
Tue Reticiovs Tract Socrery, 


56, Paternoster Row, and 164, Piccadilly ; and sold by the Booksellers. 





Just published, feap. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


RIERRE DE BOISMONT ON HALLUCI- 
NATIONS. A History and Explanation of Apparitions, 
Visions, Dreams, Ecstacy, Magnetism, and Somnambulism. ogg 
lated from the French by ROBERT T. HULME, F.L.S., M.R.C.S 


London: Henry Rensuaw, 356, Strand. 





HE NEW PARLIAMENT.—A correct list of 

the Members of the New Parliament, compared with the last, 

their see sgh Soot boon ey and population of constituen- 
cies, number ectors, at contested elections, &c. See the 
GUIDE TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. Price ls. 


P. 8. Kino, Parliamentary Bookseller, 34, Parliament Street, 8.W. 





GOOD BOOKS AT LOW PRICES. 
Just published, and will be forwarded free for Two Stamps. 


ILLIAM DAWSON & SONS’ CATALOGUE 

OF CHEAP BOOKS IN ALL CLASSES OF LITERA- 

TURE, including many thousand volumes of Modern Works at ex- 

tremely reduced prices.—74, Cannon Street, City, London, E.C. 
Established 1909. 





IANOFORTES, SECOND-HAND.— 

CRAMER, ao” & Co. have a stock of various descrip- 
‘tions.—201, Regent 8 § 

CRAMER, BEAL he < Co.’s New Patent HARMONIUMS, and 


every variety warranted. —201, Regent Street. 





si oJ UNIOR UNITED SERVICE CLUB. 
“ London, Secretary’s Office, 2ist January, 1859. 
“Sin,—After a long course of experiments with your P: — 
Economising Gas Burners, the result of which is highly satisfacto 
‘the Committee have dec’ ided on their adoption throughout the Club; 
and I herewith enclose order for same. 
“Tam Sir, your obedient servant, 
“Hunert G. pe Carteret, Secretary, 
“Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Fleet Street.” 


“PARTHENON CLUB, LONDON. 


“ Secretary's Office, 28th February, 1859. 
 Sin,—I beg to inform you that the trial of your Patent Economis- 
ing Gas Burners has been ve ry satisfactory, and the Committee have 
decided on their adoption throughout the Club. [have therefore to 





request that they be fitted up without delay. Iam, &c., 
(Signed) “Wirtiam Henry pe Carreret. 
“ Mr. H. W. Hart, 69, Flect Street.” “Secretary.” 
As no other Burner really and scientifically at f 
er a onomises Gas, noneare genuine unless ne 
marked t — 


Price 2s. eac ch. (One sent on receipt of 30 stamps.) 
Crry Deror :—69, FLEET STREET. 


H. W. H. 


Wesr-Enp Deror:—326, OXFORD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, 


LONDON. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Pulmonary Abscesses. — Holloway’s 
Ointment and Pills are invaluable to all sufferers from those diseases 
of the chest to which the varying states of the atmosphere now give 
sent and nt lacnec ese patients and all having weak or irritable 
gs, these curative preparations are beyond all praise. The Oint- 
— should Del briskly rubbed on the back and chest twice a day, 
whence passing directly to the heart and lungs, it soothes and shortiy 
overcomes the inclination to cough, at the same time it diminishes 
expectoration. The Ointment, unaided, will accomplish these salu- 
tary purposes, but as an additional security Holloway’s Pills are 
recommended, not merely for the purifying staal but for their 
preservative influence over the weakened chest 





THE EUROPEAN & COLONIAL WINE COMPANY. 
No. 122, Part Mati, 8.W. 


HE above Company has been formed for the 


penpoes PIN the Nobility, Gentry, and Private 
Families with Fuk INES of the highest character, at a saving 
of at least 30 per c 


SOUTH raivcn ll SHERRY ......-.0008 > & 24s. per doz. 
SOUTH AFRICAN PORT. s.& 2s. 4, 
The finest ever introduced into this emer 
ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY .......... 32s. 
A truly excellent and natural wine. 
re EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE 338s. 
ual to that usually charged 60s. per doz. 





exnmunas OLD PORT ......00000. cow 425. ” 
Ten years in the wood. 
PALE COGNAC BRANDY .............. 52s. & 60s. 


” 


Bottles and packages included, and free to any London Railway 
Station. 
Terms cash, Country orders to be accompanied with a remittance. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 
WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 





WINE NO LONGER AN EXPENSIVE LUXURY. 
UR VERY SUPERIOR PORTS, SHERRY, 


MADEIRA, &c., of “oT we hold an extensive s tock, are now 
in brilliant condition, at TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 
Being imported from the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, they are only 
charged half the usual duty. 

Pint samples of either sent for 12 Stamps. 


Delivered free to any London ee Terminus. Terms, cash, 
or approved reference prior to delivery 


“T find your wine to be pure and eaiiinieneah I have no 
doubt of its being far more wholesome than the artificial mixtures 
too often sold for genuine Sherry. 

“HY. LETHEBY, M.D., London Hospital.” 
The Analysis of Dr. Letheby sent om on application. 
BRANDY, lis. per gallon. 
WELLER & Nes, Wholesale and A saieg Importers, 
7, Crutch ed Friars, Mark Lane 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—— 


METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


o) OSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully to 


the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, and the 

po generally that, by a novel application of his unrivalled 

achinery for making Steel Pens, and, in accordance with the 

scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced a new seEnizs of his 

useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF 

MATERIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN Price, he believes will ensure 
universal ap’ robation, and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality ; 
and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross 
each, with label outside, and the fac-simile of bis ‘signature, 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has 
introduced his 


WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees 
of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of W riting taught in Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable 
Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merchants and wholesale Dealers can be 
supplied af the Works, Graham Street ; 96, New Street, Birmingham; 
No. 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACECHURCH 

STREET, LONDON. 





ARNS & CO.”S WINDOW POLISH for 
uickly and effectually CLEANING and POLISHING PLATE 
and other GLASS WINDOWS, MIRKORS, &c., and instantly re- 
moving GREASE and the DEP ‘OSIT of GAS, &e. &e, 
*,” By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and 
expense, will be saved, and a far clearer appearance produced. 
Sold in 3d., 6d,, and 1s. Boxes, Everywhere. 


MANUFACTORY, CAMDEN ROAD, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


61 and 62, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and 58 and al 
Paternoster Row, London, March 15th 1 
Gentlemen ,—Having tried your Patent Window Polish upon our 
Plate Glass, Chandelicrs, and Front, we are happy to state the effect 
has been beyond our € xpec tations ; we beg therefore to request you 
will forward us, at your carliest convenience, a dozen boxes of the 
Polish We are, Gentlemen, yours very respectfully, 
To Messrs. Barns & Co. Anorr, Baornxna’ & Co. 


66, St. Paul’s Churchyard, March 23rd, 1859. 
Gentiemen,—Having used the box of Window Polish left with us, 
and finding it answers every purpose it professes to do, request you 
will forward one dozen of yoursixpenny boxes. G.H. Smitu & Co, 


Gloucester House, Ludgate Hill, 28th March, 1859. 
Gentlemen,—We have tried the sample of Window Polish left 
with us, and are perfectly satisfied with it, and shall feel obliged by 

yoursending us one doze n of sixpe nny boxes Joun Harvey & Co. 


Argyll House, 256, 258, 2¢0, and 262, —— Street. 
21st, 185 
Gentlemen,—The Window Polish we hay had cen you appe 
to be a very effectual article for cleaning € Ss, and saving thine i fa 
the work ; we will thank you to send half-a-dozen boxes at your 
convenience. We are, yours, &., Hones & Orncnarn. 











Wholesale Agents, BATTY & CO., Finsbury Pavement. 





ORTLOCR’S, Oxford Street, near Hyde 
Park.—JOHN MOR’ TLOCK respectfully, informs the Public 
that he has the largest variety of CHINA and EARTHENWARE in 
London, amongst which wi ill be found Mi » Rose, &e., at the 


into 
lowest price for cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 














AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
though only 16s. per gallon, is demonstrated, upon a 
to be pecullarly free from acidity, and very superior to pon, anal, 
tations of veritable Cognac. In French bottles, 34s. per dozen ; or 
securely packed in a case for the country, 35s. 


HENRY BRETT & CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 











W. SILVER & Co.’s OUTFITTING WARE. 
@ HOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for Naval and Military Ofticers, Cadets, 
Midshipmen, a Civilians ; clothing for gentlemen’s home use, 
viz., Naval and Military uniforms and civilian dress of the 
material and workmanship ; shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c., ladies’ out. 
fits; furniture for camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracin; 
every variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 


TRADE LN MARK. 


SUMMER DIET. 
BROWN & POLSON’S PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
“OP HIS i is superior to anything of the kind 


."—Lancet. Obtain ‘amily Grocers, or 
Chemists who do not substitute inferior articles. The most whole- 
some part of Indian Corn, it is preferred to the best Arrow Root; 
for Breakfast, boiled simply with milk ; Dinner or Supper, in 
puddings, warm or cold, Blancmange, Cake, &e., and _ especially 
suited to the delicacy of children and invalids. Packets, 16 02. $d. 


Paisley ; 77a, Market Street, Manchester; Dublin; 
and 23, Ironmonger Lane, London. 


Wooiwich, 








RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITES MOC-MAIN PATENT LEVER 
TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round the body, is recom- 
mended for the followi in eae and advantages :—Ist, facility 
Aly ager ae 2nd, perfect freedom from liability to chafe or exeo- 
riate ; 3rd, it may be worn with equal comfort in any position of 
the body , by night or day; 4th, it admits of every kind of exercise 
withou the slightest inconvenience to the wearer, and is perfectly 
concealed from observation 
e do not hesitate to a to this invention our unqualified ap- 
probation, and we wig eee advise the use of it to all those who 
stand in need of that protec’ a which they cannot so fully, nor 
with the seam comfort, obtain from any other apparatus or truss as 
m that which we have the  Mghest’ satisfaction in thus recom- 
mending: "— Church and State Gazette. 

Recommended b has following eminent Surgeons:—William 
Ferguson, Esq., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to the’ ings ‘College Hospital, &e.; C.G. Guthrie, Esq., 
Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. Bow- 

-R.S., Assistant Surgeon to King’s Co lege’ Hos) oa 

, Esq., ” Senior Assistant Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital ; 

‘sq., Surgeon to the Magdalen Hospital; “s liza 

> ., F.R.S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J. 

Fisher, Esq., Surgeon-in-chief to the Metropolitan Police Force; 

Aston Ke , Esq. * chore to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, Esq., 
es , Surgeon to the London Truss Society: 

Erasmus Wilson, Ed. .F. Ss. ,and many others. 

A descriptive cireular may be had by Post,and the Truss (which 
cannot fail to fit) can be forwarded by Post, on sending the cir- 
cumference of the body two inches below the hips to the Manu- 


facturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Price of a Single Truss, 16s. »218., 26s. 6d., and 31s.6d. Postage, ls. 
Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6¢ 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s, 6d. Postage, ls. 10d. 


Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, Post-offce, 
Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c.— 


‘The material of which a se are made i $ recommended by the 
Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and C SOMPRESSIBLE- and 
the best invention ed giving efficient and pe rmanent support in all 

and SWELL ENG ot the LEGS, VARICOSE 
8, SPRAINS, &e. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, vy is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. 
to 16s. each ; postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


man, 
T. Callawa 











@&> Specimens may be seen at the Crystal Palace. 





NOW THYSELF !—The secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS from 
by MARIE GOUT of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised 
UPELLE with astonishing success. Her startling 
dutinentions are both full and detailed, differing from anything 
hitherto attempted. All persons w ishing to “ know themselves,” 
any friend in whom they are interested, must send a spockansa of 
joven ting stating sex and age, inclesing thirteen penny post 
He! iss Coupelle, 69, Castle Street, Oxford Street, London, 
andt ey will receive, in a few days, a minute detail of the ments ul 
and moral qualities, talents, tastes, affections, virtues, &c. of the 
writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. “T am 
pianos with the accurate description you have given of myself.”"— 
iss Jones. 








Twrr + 

O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.? ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINU TRIAK 
is guaranteed to produce Whiskers, Moustachios, &c.ina few wee ks, 
and restore the Hair in baldness from whatever cause, strengthen it 
when weak, pee yoy its falling off, and effectually check greyness In 
all its stages r the nursery it is recommended by up wards of 
100 Physicians, = promoting’ a fine, healthy head ‘of hair, and 
averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., 
sent post free Res receipt of 24 penny stamps, by Miss Coupelle, 69, 

Castle Street. Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, Mrs. Cart 
writes, “ an head, which was ‘bald, is now covered with new } 
—Sergt. Craven, “Through using it T have an excellent moustac : 
—Mr. Yates, “ The young man has now a good pair of whiskers, I 

want two packets for other customers.’ 














GLEN FIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and_pro? by 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRESS to be THE FINEST § 





SHE EVER U 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, as inferior kinds are often substitutes 





Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c., &c 
WOTHERSPOON & CO., GI ASGOW AND LONDON. 
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WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 


Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, vot - health and 
longevity by the proper mastication of food 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inestimable value 
in Improving and Beautifying the Teeth, St trengthening the Gums, 
and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. It eradicates Tartar 
from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
rves the enamel, to which it imparts a Pearl-like whiteness — 

e 28. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 


This Royally patronised and Ladies esteemed Specific exerts the 
most soothing, cooling, and ae ifying action on the Skin, eradicates 
Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, produc es a 
= purity of complexion and a softness and delicacy of Skin.— 
oa 4. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
coo ‘ON .—The only Genuine of each bears the name of “ ROW- 
DS’ ” preceding that of the Article on the Wrapper or Label. 


SOLD BY A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 





@OoTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Society was held at EDINBURGH on 3rd MAY, 1859— 

J. WHITEFOORD MACKENZIE, Esq., W.S., in the Chair. 

From the Report by the Directors, which was unanimously ap 
proved of, the following particulars are extracte: 

During ‘the year ending Ist March last, 461 polici ies shad been issued. 
‘The sums there! by 2 ssur red —— to 930,2951., and the annual pre- 
miums thereon to 77,2751. 7. 

Fighty-four Aeoabevs of “the Soe iety had died during the year, the 
gums assured on their lives being 5 itl mus additions of 
15,875/., amounting together to 70, 2950" These claims were fewer in 
number by 27, and less in amount by 21,000/. than the claims of the 
previous year. 

The following was the position of the Society at 1st March last:— 
AMOUNT OF EXISTING ASSURANCES ...... £5,272,367 
ACCUMULATED FUND « . 1,194,657 
ANNUAL REVENUE.......... deeccccece eeecese 187,240 

The particulars of the Triennial Investigation into the Society's 
affairs for the Seventh Allocation of Profits were then detailed :— 
First—The GROSS FUNDS, ASSETS, and PROPE — of the 

Society amounted at Ist Ma arch, 1859, to 2,804,349 
I, Funps Reawisep, viz. :— 
. Loans on Heritable Securities ............ . 
2. Do. on various other Securities 

























. Reversions, -Polici ies, and Government and other 


3. Do. to Members on the Soc iety’ 8 Police o a 
. Do. to Railways on Debentures ......... oe 

. Do. to Glasgow Corporation Water-W ork au 
6. Bank of England Stock and Consols ....... rf 
e 




















Annuities purchased 32,859 
8. Outstanding sums, chiefly E on 
mediately before Ist March, 185% , but not falling 
to be reniitted till after that date 52,878 
9, Balances due by the Society’s Bankers. 10,050 
10. House and Furniture, No. 26, St. ‘Andrew $ 
EGINDUrgh 2. cccccccccccssvseccvcccecscccencccces 5,250 
ll. Premises, No. 26, Poultry, London, and Furniture .. 3,000 
£1,231,4°8 
Ul. Presext Vauce or Contrrisvtions oR PreMiIvMs OF 
Assurance receivable by the Society, after deduc se 
two and a-half per cent. for expense of collection. . 1,572,911 
Gross ASSETS ...ccccsecccccorcccees £2,804,349 


Second—The W Hone OBLIGATIONS of the Soc’ riety amounted, at 
Ist March, 1859, to 2,603,717/., viz. 


I. Various sums outstanding, chiefly Polic’ rats which had 













emerged at Ist March, 1859, but had not been paid at 
ME GRED. .cccccccccacecesessssucetnesseccesecocctouses £36,781 

IL. Present value n, and to become due 
under, the Society’s Policies ......... £2,566 936 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ....ccccccesccce £2,603,717 





‘alr tr GROSS ASSETS of the Society thus amount- 
-- £2,904,319 
2,603,717 






By the law regulating the division of surplus, the Directors have 
wer to allocate, at each investi: gation, asum not exceeding two 
hirds of the surplus then declared, in vested additions to Policies of 
not less than five years’ ste unding, andasum of not less than one- 
third is appointed to be reservedat each investigation for contingent 
prospective additions, and for other purposes of the Society. 

Two-thirds of the aforesaid surplus of 200,632/. amount to 133,7 55l., 
and by an allocation of 129,517/. oF this sum was made a vested addi_ 
tion at Ist March, 1859, at the rate of one hree-quarters per 
cent. per annum to all tii ie Ses of tive years’ standing, providing 
for a Bonus of 218,467 yle at the death of the parties entitled 
ae After prov Ing tor this vested addition, there still re 
mained 4,238/, Derween the sum allocated and the two-thirds of the 
sur ond ‘paced by the law at the discretion of the Directors for 
divis' 

The icin concludes in the following terms :— 

“The Directors cannot doubt but that every Policyholder must 
be gratified at these results. After a most rigid scrutiny, the Funds 
and Assets of the Soc iety have been found sufficient, not only to 
meet all the Liabilities, but to warrant the declaration of large 

ies at the same time fully mainta ri a x the reserve 
ws and Constitution of the Socie 

would remind the Members that it is their 
known as widely as possible the advantag 





















interest to make 
afforded by the Society, and they would call on all to co-oper 
with them and with the Local Age nts of the Society in advancing 
its business and promoting its success.” 





Copies of the Report of the Annual Meeting are now in the hands 
of the Socicty’s Agents, and may be had on application. 
NEAD OFFICE—26, St. ANDREW SQUARE. 
RosERT Curistir, Manager. 
Vu. Fixiay, Secretary. 
26, POULTRY, E.C. 
Ancup. T. Rircurr, Agent. 


LONDON OFFICE— 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 





The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1857, amounted to £617,801 invested in Government or other 
approved securities, Annual Income, upwards of £111,000 from Premiums alone, 





THe Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Crarrman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Derury-CuarrmaN, 








INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 

ACCOMMODATION IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance 
is for Life, requires to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged on the balance. Such arrangement 
is equivalent to an immediate advance of 50 per cent. upon the Annual Premium, without the borrower having recourse to 
the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, during the currency 
of the Loan, irrespective of the great attendant expenses in such arrangements. 

The above mode of Insurance has been found most advantageous when Policies have been required to cover 
monetary transactions, or when incomes applicable for Insurance are at present limited, as it only necessitates half 
the outlay formerly required by other Companies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 

LOANS—Are granted likewise on real and personal securities. 





Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the Resident Director, 
8, WATERLOO Pracr, Patt Matt, Lonvon, 8.W. 
(By Order) 


E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director, 





EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 3 WM. IV. 
[HE ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 
EstaBLisHeD 1823. 





DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esa., Chairman. 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esa., Deputy Chairman. 

Alfred fe — Esq. Fascoe Charles Glyn, Esq. 
Henry Barnett, Sir Alexander Duif Gordon, ant 
The Rt. Hon. E. Pigyaell Bouve- Rear. Admiral Robert Gordon 

rie, M.P. Charles Morris, Esq. 
Edward Charrington, Esq. George Kettilby Rickards, Esq. 

Augustus Keppel Stephenson, Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
John Howell, Esq. John Gilliam Stilwell, Esq. 
Henry Roberts, Esq. Richard Taylor, Esq. 


Puysician—William Emmanuel Page, M.D. Oxon., No. 11, Queen 
Street, May Fair. 


Surnczron—Benjamin Travers, EF: ., No. 49, Dover Street, 
Pice: 





Soricrron—Henry Young, Esq., No. 12, Essex Street, Strand. 
Acrvary—James John Downes, Esq., F.R.A.S. 
Secretany—Alexander Macdonald, Esq. 





Advantages: 
Mutual Assurance. 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual § — 
The whole of the a divided every Fifth Year. 


Assets amounting . £1,840,000 
During its existe nce the Soc iety has paid in ¢ ‘laims, 
and in reduction of Bonus Liability, nearly . 2,000,000 


teve’ rsion: ury Bonuses have been added to Policies to 
the Extent of 1,365,000 
The last Bonus, declared in 1859, which ‘averaged 





r cent. on the Premiums sat amounted to 475,000 
Policies in fore ae ° oS 7,818 
The Annual Income exceeds 260,000 


In pursuance of the ixvanrante practice of this Society, in the 
event of the Death of the Life Assured within the 15 days of grace, the 
Renewal Premium remaining unpaid, the claim will be admitted, 
subject to the payment of such Premium. 

Assurances effec ted prior to 3lst December, 1859, will participate in 
the Division in 1864 

Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained onapplication to 

ALEXANDER MAcDONALD, Secretary. 





NEW MODE OF ACQUIRING WEALTH. 
EE the Prospectus of THE PUBLIC LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 47, Charing Cross, London, which 
describes the way to obtain £10,00 0 CONSOLS PAYABLE DURING 
LIFE; or £5,000 CONSOLS PAYABLE AT DEATH. Premium 
One Guinea. No other charge nor liability. No Medical Examina- 
tion. No references to Friends required. Male and Female lives 
admitted on equal terms. 

i i a for Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., to be made 
to G. ANCE, Managing Director, at the Chief Offices, 47, 
Charing Cc nite : Eondads 


*,* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom. 











SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
LONDON. 

The Profits of this Society will bedivided in future, Quinquennially 
instead of Septennially ; and Policies will participate at each division, 
after three annual payments of premium have been made, instead of 
tive as heretofore. 

Polic wy Pete d now, or before Midsummer, 1860, will participate 
in four-f , or 80 per cent., of the profits at the next division in 
January, 1863, according to the conditions contained in the Soc iety’s 
Prospectus, 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring young lives 
are lower than in many other old establish _ and Insurers are 
fully protected from all risk by an amplt ee fund in addition 
to the accumulated funds derived from the paren cede remiums, 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle Street, 
London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 


SOCIETY, 























Cuartes Henny Lipperpare, Actuary 





PERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
InstituTED 1820. 





Directors. 


GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Chairman. 

FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Thomas G. Barclay, Esq. George Hibbert, Esq 
James C. C. Bell, Esq. Samuel Hibbert, Een 
James Brand, Eon Thos. Newman H =| Esq. 
Charles Cave, Esq Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George Henry Cuiler, Esq. Ww illiam R. Robinson, E 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Martin T. Smith, Esq. MP 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, "Esq. 


SECURITY.—The assured are protected by a guarantee fund of 
upwards of a MILLION AND A HALF STERLING from the 
liabilities attaching to mutual assurance. 

PROFITS. — Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the Profits, are 
assigned to Policies every fifth year. The assured are entitled to 
participate after payment of one premium. 

CLAIMS.—The Com why has disbursed in payment of claims and 
additions upw ards of £1,500. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the ChiefOffice,as above; 
at the Branch Office, 16, Pall Mall, London; or to any of the agents 
throughout the kingdom. 





Sasrver Incat, Actuary. 





HE 


LA ST 


TATIT . 
ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
ND BALANCE SHEET OF THE MUTUAL 
SOCIETY (a.p. 1834), may be had on a written 
rsonal application to the Actuary, or to any of the Society's 
Country Agents. yt = Report and Accounts is appe nded a list of 
Bonuses paid on the Claims of the year 1858. 
No extra charge for joining V olunteer Rifle or Artillery Corps. 
Cuares Incact, Actuary. 


Tur Mvrtvar Lier Assurance Orrice 
39, King Street, Cheapside, E C., 













London. 





N0O&8TH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES’ STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACKVILLE STREET, DUBLIN. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament, 1809. 


New Assurances during the past year 
Yielding in New Premiums 
Profit realised since the last septennial inve ~stigation™ 








Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. per cent. rER ANNUM On every policy 
opened prior to December 31st, 1858 


Fire Premiums received in 1858 ..........e.ee eoccee 31,345 16 5 
LONDON BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
John I. Glennie, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


William Borradaile, Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Peter mentneas Laurie, Esq. 
Charles J. Knowles, Esq.,¢ 
Alexander Dobie, Esq., Lancaster Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 


Mie age 


Forms of Proposals, » May be ants ven a Ry me 
Office, Do) 


T 
4, NEW BANK BUILD NGS, LOTHHG RY, 


Ropert Srrac mrp 








ACCIDENTS ARE OF DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
NSURANCE DATA SHOW THAT ONE 


PERSON IN EVERY FIFTEEN IS MORE OR LYSS IN- 
JURED BY ACCIDENT YEARLY. 

An annual payment of 3/. secures a fixed allowance of 61. per wee k 
in the event of Injury, or 1000/. in case of Death, from Accident 
every description, by a_policy in the RAILWAY PASSEN t 
ASSURANCE COMP ANY, which has already paid in compensati 
for Accidents 37,0691. 

Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses may be had at the C¢ 
Offices, and at all the principal Railway Stations, where i 
way AccIDENTs ALONE may be insured against by the Journ or 
year. Nocharge for Stamp Duty. Capital One Million. E 

Witriam J. Vian, Secretary. 














| Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company, 


Offices, 3, Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 
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ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACK’S GUIDE BOOKS. 


—+— 


Just published, price s. 6d. a new and greatly improved Edition 
(the 14th) of 


BLACK’S TOURIST OF SCOTLAND. 


Illustrated by 176 Maps, Charts, and Views, and containing all 
the most recent information. 


BLACK’S TOURIST OF ENGLAND. 
With a general Travelling Map—Charts of Roads, Railroads, and 
interesting Localities—Engrayed Views of Picturesque Scenery 
—and a Comprehensive General Index, embracing a List of 
ate ee Inns. Fourth Edition, greatly enlarged and improved, 
price 10s. 


BLACK’S TOURIST OF IRELAND. 


Tllustrated by a Map of Ireland, and Plans of the Principal Cities. 
Second Edition, price 5s. ; or in Four Parts, at 1s. 6d. e 


BLACK’S GUIDE TO THE LAKES OF 


CUMBERLAND, WESTMORLAND, AND LANCASHIRE. 
Ninth Edition. Including an Essay on the Geology, by JOHN 
PHILLIPPS, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.8. With 12 2 Outline Views by 
Mr. Flintopt, and ‘humerous Illustrations. Price 5s. Extra 
Illustrated Edition, 7s. 6d, Cheap Edition, 1s, 6d. 


BLACK’S GUIDE TO WALES (NORTH 


AND SOUTH) AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. _ Illustrated by 
Maps, Charts, and Views of Scenery. Eighth Edition, * oo 5s. 
NORTH WALES separately, price 3s, 6d. 


ANDERSON’S GUIDE TO THE HIGH- 


LANDS AND ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, INCLUDING 
ORKNEY AND ZETLAND, descriptive of their Scenc ery, Sta- 
way Antiquities, and Natural H story. Third Edition, price 
10s. 6 


BLACK’S COUNTY GUIDES :—DERBY- 


SHIRE, 2s. HAMPSHIRE, 2s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL, 2s. 
GLOUCESTER AND HEREFORD. 


‘In the press. 


YORKSHIRE. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 3s. 
THE TROSACHS, PERTHSHIRE, 


ARGYLESHIRE, STAF 10 NA AND GLENCOE, ABER- 
DEEN AND DRAE MAT, MOFFAT, each Is, and Ls. 6d. 


GLASGOW AND ENVIRONS. 


2s. 6d. 


ls. and 





é 
EDINBURGH AND ENVIRONS. 1s. 
and 3s. 6d, 
TRAVELLING MAPS. 
oh 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 4s. 64., 2s. 6d. 


and 1s, 


ENGLISH LAKES. 2s. 6d. and 8d. 
WALES (NORTH AND SOUTH), 


1s, 6d. each. 
SCOTLAND. 4s. 6d., 2s. 6d. and ls. 
IRELAND. 2s. 6d. 
COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. ls. each. 
TOURIST’S AND SPORTSMAN’S COM- 


PANION TO THE COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. A Series of 
31 Maps, showing all the Roads, Railways, Villages, Country 
Se a, Rivers and Lakes, &. &c. In a portable volume, price 
10s. 6¢ 











ATLASES AND MAPS. 


— cn 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS OF THE | 


ORLD ; containing the New Maps recently published i in the 
pata - et “which may be had separately, price 7s. 6d. cloth), 
bringing the el up to the a ace state of orks. 
knowledge. By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, Jun., 

Imp. folio, gag half-bound morocco, gilt jeay ves, price 3i. 


* Among recent re wag en has been a valuable Supplement to 
Messrs. Black’s elaborate ‘General Atlas of the World.’ The entire 
Work is thus rendered one of the most complete of modern publica- 
tions in this department.” —The Times, Jan. 11, 1859. 


ATLAS OF NORTH AMERICA; with 


Maps of the various Provinces, States, and Countries of that 
Continent, and Plans of the City of New York, the Environs of 
Montreal, *and Panama ane constructed from the most 
recent authorities. nr. J BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
Imp. folio. cloth, price 16. 


“No North American Atlas in existence can compete with this. 
The Maps are complete, careful, Prectet executed, and furnished 
with an elaborate Index." —Leader 


HAND-ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. A Series of Thirty-eight Maps. BY WM. 
HUGHES, F.R.G.8S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. With a 


complete Index of names. 4to. half bound, price 21s, 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 


ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY; including the Principal Maps 
required for Instruction in Physical and Scripture Geography. 
A Series of Forty Maps. By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S.,and JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, *R.G.S. New Edition, with additions and 
improvements, and’ Index of 14,000 names. 4to. or 8vo. cloth, 
price 10s, 6d. 


“In comprehensiveness, accuracy, finished execution, judicious 
adaptation to educational pu , and moderateness of’ price, this 
Atlas stands quite alone,’’—Atheneum. 

“ This is, without exception, one of the best Atlases we ever saw. 
We commend this Atlas strongly.’ ’—English Journal of Education, 


SCHOOL ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 


New Edition. A Series of Twenty-seven Maps of the “ex g ipal 
Countries in the World. Oblong i2mo. or 18mo. price 2s. 


“ Deserves a wide circulation. The Maps by Mr. Bartholomew are 
admirably executed. Compared with other Atlases of the same size 
and price which we have seen, this has decidedly the advantage.”— 
Atheneum, 


ATLAS OF AUSTRALIA, WITH ALL 


THE GOLD REGIONS. A Series of Maps from the latest and 
best authorities. 


Conrents :—I. General Map of Australasian, New Zealand, Poly- 
nesia, and Surrounding Islands. II. Australia—Divided into Dis- 
tricts. . New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, show- 
ing the Different Gold Deposits. New South Wales—Divided 
into Counties, with all the Gold De posits accurately laid down, and a 
Plan of Sydne y. V. Vietoria—Divided into Counties, with all the 
Gold Districts accurately laid down, and a Plan of the Mount Alex- 
ander Gold Region, VI, New Ze: aland, Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
settled portion | of Western Australia, ‘comprehe nding Swan River 
and Australind. 4to. cloth, price 6s. 


MAP OF AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, 


AND NEW ZEALAND. Price 18s. in sheets; 8vo. or 4to. ale. 
bound in cloth ; and 26s, on rollers, varnished. 


This Map, taken from the British and French Government Sur- 
veys, and other sources of recent and authentic iuformation, has 
undergone great alterations, and been increased by large and im- 

ortant additions, kindly furnished to the Publishers by William 
Westgarth, Esq. ; Author of the “ Gold Fields of Australia ;” it 
contains also, on an enlarged scale, the Colony of Victoria ; Mount 
Alexander Gold Region, and Plan of Sydney; s. Port Philli » with 
Melbourne ; Map of Norfolk Island, and a Sketch Map, showing the 
Principal Commercial Routes, 


“ This is a magnificent addition to geographical science, and must 
su rsede all other Maps having reference to the Australian 
Colonies.”’—North British Daily Mail. 

‘‘ This is one of the most recent, authentic, and correct Maps, 
embracing the whole of the ge rn Colonies, we have yet seen.”’ 
Shipping and Mercantile Gazet 


MAP OF EUROPE. New Edition. 


(1859. ) 3 by 4 feet 4 inches, from the best and most recent autho- 
rities, coloured, mounted on linen, and in a case. Price l4s.; 
on rollers, varnished, price 21s. 


MILITARY MAP OF UPPER ITALY. 


22 by 16 inches. New Edition, with a Supplementary Chart 
of the present Seat of War, on an enlarged scale. Coloured. 
Price 1s, 6d, 





MAP OF CENTRAL EUROPE. 22 by 


18 inches. Embracing the whole of Italy, Austria, and Ger 
many, and the principal portions of France, England, and | 
Russia, Coloured. Price 2s. 





NEW WORKS. 


—— 


MARY STUART. By M. LAMARTINE. 


12mo. with Portrait, price 5s. (Just published, 


VOL. XVIII. OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


BRITANNICA; containing POLAR REGIONS, by “po Joun 
Ricuarpson ; PRESCOTT, y taae StinuinG, Esq., of Keir, 
M.P.; PRUSSIA, by Dr. G. V. Bunsen, &c. &e. (Nearly ready, 


NEW EXEGESIS OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Interpretation be = Principal Characters and Play: 
Principle of Race = [Nearly Ba? ag 


BOTANY AND RELIGION; or, Illus- 


trations of the Works of God in the Structure, Functions 
Arrangement, and Distribution of Plants. By J. H. Bi ALFOUR, 
A.M., Regius Keeperof the Royal Botanic Gardens, and Professor 
of Medici inc and Botany in the University of Edinburgh. With 
264 Illustrations, crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d, 





THE THEORY OF GLACIERS. By 
JAMES D. FORBES, D.C.L., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the University of Edinburgh. With Ten Plates and 
Twenty-nine Wood Engravings, demy 8v0. price 10s. 6d. 





THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF ME epic. New Edition (the Third). By J. HUGHES 
BENNETT, M.D )., Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. Pp. 1005, with 500 Illustrations on 
Wood, 8vo. price 30s. 


VOL. II. OF THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


EDITION OF THE AUTHOR'S FAVOURITE EDITION OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. Feap. 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 


THE PRACTICAL ANGLER; or, The 


Art of Trout-Fishing, mure particularly applied to Clear Water. 
By W.C. STEWART. Third Edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 


THE ANGLER AND TOURIST’S GUIDE 


TO THE RIVERS, LAKES, AND REMARKABLE PLACES 
IN THE NORTHERN COUNTIES OF SCOTLAND. 'To which 
is added, INSTRUCTION TO YOUNG ANGLERS. 


By AN- 
DREW YOUNG, Invershire, Sutherlandshire. ce 2 


18mo. price 2s. 


~ 


THE HORSE AND THE HOUND: 


their various Uses and Treatment ; including Practical Instruc- 
tions in Horsemanship and Hunting, &c. By NIMROD. Third 
Edition, with numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 





VOL. Il. OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


BRITANNICA. RE-ISSUE, from letter A to the article Ana- 
tomy. 4to. cloth, price 24s. ; half-bound russia, 30s. 


ERIC;- OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE. A 


Tale of Roslyn ‘Behool. By FREDERICK W. FARRAR, Fellow 
os aaa College, Cambridge. Third Edition, crown 8vo. price 
DS. . 


REV. DR. GUTHRIE’S DISCOURSES 


ee EZEKIEL. Twenty-second Thousand, crown 8yo. price 
48. Od. 


REV. DR. GUTHRIE’S DISCOURSES 


FROM THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANS. Twelfth 
‘Thousand, crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


|'REV DR. CANDLISH’S DISCOURSES 


ON THE 


RESURRECTION. Fowrth Thousand, crown 8yo. 
price 7s. 6d. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


LONDON : 


LONGMAN & CO.; HOULSTON & WRIGHT ; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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